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THE DECLINE OF THE LATIN RACES. 


I. 


The history of nations presents a 
number of curious phenomena which 
we are apt to overlook, but which are 
nevertheless worthy of our most seri- 
ous consideration; and the one among 
these to which I would call attention, 
in this place, is the succession of differ- 
ent orders of civilization and the con- 
stant displacement of one by another. 
In the course of this movement the ac- 
quired civilization is variously trans- 
formed and developed, in accordance 
with the genius of different nations; 
whence a conflict often arises, either 
open or concealed, wherein the nations 
which have not kept pace with the evo- 
lution that has taken place elsewhere, 
but repel the contact of new elements, 
are doomed, however high their previ- 
ous grade of civilization, to inevitable 
defeat and death. 

The ancient empires of Babylon, As- 
syria and Egypt come before us in his- 
tory, like specimens out of bygone geol- 
ogical epochs, of races that succumbed 
to the climatic changes accompanying 
vast terrestrial transformations, and 
never again revived. The remnant 
which escaped the general extinction 
of the species could live on only in a 
climate similar to its own. In New 
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Zealand, there was to be found, up to 
within a few years, a gigantic bird, a 
sort of colossal ostrich, called the 
Dinornis—a single survival from the 
ancient fauna; and the elephants which 
now are found only in certain parts of 
Asia and Africa, are the last represen- 
tatives of those animals with trunks 
which inhabited almost every part of 
the primeval world. 

It is thus that natural history sup- 
plies us with examples analagous to 
those which we find in social history; 
for there is a social as well as an ani- 
mal paleontology. Nations which lived 
at remote epochs, with customs and so- 
cial forms adapted to those epochs, 
were extinguished as nations beyond 
revival, while populations descended 
from those extinct nations constitute 
an incoherent residuum, incapable of 
recombining itself into an organic na- 
tional whole. We see this in the case 
of all the inhabitants of the valleys of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, as well as 
those of Asia-Minor and of Egypt, as 
conquered by the Arabs. They exist 
as semi-barbarous tribes, more or less 
passively obedient to the Turkish rule, 
but utterly incapable and refractory as 
regards European civilization; the 
formless and fragmentary relics of 
their old civic traditions persisting 
among them, as an obstinate and deep- 
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ly imprinted survival, which absolute- 
ly precludes the assimilation of modern 
culture. 

After the extinction of the Oriental, 
comes that of the Occidental, or rather 
of the Mediterranean peoples. Egypt 
succumbs to the last of the Romans, 
and is destroyed and transformed un- 
der the Arabs. Greece, a small nation, 
without political unity, though mistress 
of all the Occident in the matter of 
civilization, yields in the first instance 
to the Roman empire, and perishes un- 
der the barbarous Turk. Finally, the 
grandiose empire of Rome itself, after 
a struggle for life protracted through 
four centuries, disappears off the face 
of the earth. 

Concerning the causes of these great 
and terrible events, much has been 
said and written. Some have attrib- 
uted them to the corruption of individ- 
ual men; others to a natural decline; 
erroneously, as I think, in both in- 
stances, because facts of this nature 
are more likely to have been effects 
than causes of national death. Nor 
has there been any lack of historians 
and philosophers who have attempted 
to explain the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire, on grounds all the more 
important to ourselves, because of their 
general European significance. 

Doubtless the phenomenon is com- 
plex, and many distinct causes, both 
social and ethnical—that is to say, de- 
pendent upon social arrangements, or 
upon the national stock and its an- 
thropological characteristic—may have 
combined to induce the catastrophe. 
To these must be added international 
causes, or those arising from the con- 
tact of nations differing in their genius 
and the character of their civilization, 
whether such nations be already strong 
and highly developed, or still in the 


process of formation, barbarous or 
semi-barbarous, but with peculiar cus- 
toms and a social order of their own. 
It seems to me, however, that a large 
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number of these causes may be re- 
duced to one,—the most comprehensive, 
efficacious and fatal in its effects of all 
—the cause to which I have already al- 
luded and which may be expressed by 
the single word—immobility. 

A rapid survey of the social institu- 
tions of the oldest Mesopotamian states 
—-that is to say, of the Asiatic states 
and Egypt—reveals a system, or series 
of systems, under which religion, mil- 
itary organization, civil and political 
administration, art, science, manners 
and the daily life of the people took 
on a development and assumed a form 
totally different from that which they 
received under the systems of the two 
great Mediterranean nations, of Greece 
and Rome. Among the latter, the indi- 
vidual was active and free; among the 
former he was absorbed in an organic 
whole, commanded by a single ruler, 
who lived secluded and concealed from 
the vast mass of his obedient and ser- 
vile subjects. These Oriental nations 
always resisted the introduction of new 
ideas and customs, and every trans- 
formation or modification, however 
minute, of existing social forms, pre- 
ferring to cling to those which they al- 
ready possessed, and to a form of civ- 
ilization attained in their own way 
and adapted to their own tendencies. 
Contact with nations more advanced, 
more supple, more prolific in the 
germs of a new life, either was strong- 
ly resisted or remained unfruitful. 
The sovereign repelled all novel sug- 
gestions, and the people were equally 
inhospitable to every influence origin- 
ating outside of their own boundaries. 

Witness the Jews, who have persist- 
ently kept out of the general. move- 
ment of civilization and evolution of 
social forms, and who still, though dis- 
persed like the fragments of an ex- 
ploded planet, resist not merely the im- 
pulses born of international relations, 
but even more obstinately those which 
are daily and directly received from 




















the peoples who surround them and the 
society amid which they live. 

When human societies make pro- 
gress, and civilization assumes new 
forms, the nations which resist the on- 
ward movement, and refuse to change, 
grow old and die. Their only way to 
escape extinction, or at least to resist 
it for a time, is to isolate themselves 
completely, repudiating, in. their se- 
clusion, the introduction of any new 
element, and carefully shunning all 
contact of international relations. 
China, with her closed ports and boun- 
dary wall, offers the most striking ex- 
ample of such a policy. By means of 
such expedients, her life as a nation 
has been marvellously protracted. She 
is the oldest of the nations, and her 
place is in the department of social 
paleontology. She is the Asian Dinor- 
nis, and as surely doomed to extinction 
as the bird of New Zealand. The 
symptoms of dissolution are already 
plainly visible. She has yielded, per- 
force, to attacks from without; her 
frontiers are all wide open; her days 
are unmistakably numbered. The dif- 
ference in social structure between Eu- 
rope and China,—between Occidental 
civilization which has been so many 
times transformed, and the unchange- 
able arrest of civilization in the Orient, 
—is so enormous that it is no longer 
possible for China to escape her fate 
by an act of immediate and rapid as- 
similation. 

Immobility will inevitably, sooner or 
later. prove the destruction of any na- 
tion. Was this the cause of the fall 
of the Roman empire? I myself have 
no doubt of it; and I propose first to 
demonstrate the fact, and then proceed 
from the decadence of Rome to con- 
sider that of the so-called Latin na- 
tions. 


II. 


Nations which are small at the out- 
and increase gradually, 


set, through 
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their own proper vigor, form for them- 


selves, as one may say. a peculiar so- 
cial climate; that is to say, they create 
institutions adapted to their own na- 
ture, their situation on the globe, and 
their relations with other peoples. The 
individuals who compose them assume 
a common type as the 
forms and activities which are evolved 
in process of time; and thus there is 
created a national sentiment: a habit 
of mind which is shared by all; a com- 
mon intelligence involving a common 
view of universal needs and the direc- 
tion of political activity. Artistic and 
scientific tendencies may also be de- 
veloped and even the desire of national 
acquisition, while all the time the base 
of the social structure and the forms 
involved therein remain absolutely un- 
changed. It was thus that Rome grew, 
and every nation which grows as Rome 
did is a highly vitalized nation; because 
this is the natural way with all things 
destined to become great and strong. 
It is analagous to the biological law 
whereby the period of growth in ani- 
mals and plants is long in proportion 
to the mass and longevity of the sub- 
ject; whereby man himself, the most 
intelligent of all animals, has a long 
formative period, comprising twenty 
years for physical, and more for men- 
tal maturity. 

Unquestionably, during this period 
of growth, nations are subjected to in- 
fluences of all sorts from other nations, 
neighboring or more remote, by means 
of different mutual relations. A civi- 
lization does not make its appearance 
like a phenomenon of spontaneous gen- 
eration, nor is it nourished solely on its 
own native internal alimentary sub- 
stances. External impulses, of which 
some are violent and some pacific—such 
as those imparted by commerce and 
other friendly international relations— 
are needful to its full development. If 
a nation have the germs of vitality 
within, its development is normal, its 


regards all 
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growth inevitable; with its hour of ma- 
turity will assuredly come the integra- 
tion of all its forces. External influ- 
ences will be assimilated, in accord- 
ance with the type and tendencies of 
the growing nation which receives 
them; that is to say, at the proper 
time, and conformably with the ethnic 
peculiarities of the nation. 

Thus did Rome assimilate, more or 
less consciously, certain elements out 
of the Etruscan civilization, and cer- 
tain others out of the Greek; that is 
to say, out of the civilizations prevail- 
ing in the Mediterranean basin about 
the seventh century B.C. But all these 
elements were transformed in the cru- 
cible of her own physical and mental 
activity, and there issued a product 
with characteristics of its own which 
still goes by the name of Latin civili- 
zation; and by virtue of which it be- 
came the great and enviable privilege 
of Rome to serve as a guide to the na- 
tions of Europe thereafter to be born. 

As soon as Rome became adult, she 
felt the need of expansion in all ways 
and upon all sides, through conquest 
and colonization. In the way of ex- 
pansion, she contracted ample and va- 
ried relations; conquered and destroyed 
old nations, conquered and subjugated 
barbarous tribes; made herself ac- 
quainted with their manners and cus- 
toms, and made use of such knowledge 
in subduing them; had the practical 
good sense to unite the barbarians to 
her own legions as auxiliaries, and to 
aggregate them in colonies—into which 
she imported as far as might be her 
own institutions and her own social 
order. 

But although respecting with a large 
tolerance the customs and religions of 
conquered nationalities, the Roman 
people preserved, wherever it effected 
a settlement and obtained an ascend- 
ancy, its own social forms and political 
character. It assimilated nothing from 


aliens; and refused to modify in the 
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least degree the form of its own civili- 
zation. Why should a sovereign people 
accept suggestions from barbarians? 
What had it to learn from them? The 
Rome of Italy was the Rome of the 
provinces, the Rome of the world-wide 
empire—invariable, immovable, in all 
its manifestations, both social and po- 
litical. Nor is this a solitary phenome- 
non in the history of nations. It is 
common to all those which, like Rome, 
have obtained command of a consider- 
able portion of the known world. All 
good they conceive to be within them- 
selves; nothing outside is ‘worthy of 
their consideration. The sole external 
influence to which Rome ever yielded, 
and that reluctantly, was the artistic 
and intellectual influence of Greece. 

It may be objected that Imperial 
Rome did adopt from the barbarians, 
that is from the races whom she sub- 
jugated, certain customs, fashions in 
dress and other foreign luxuries; but 
things of this kind cannot influence 
the social, political, practical character 
of a people. They were harmful in her 
ease because they were unconnected 
with any useful or substantial influence. 
Rome saw before her a series of peo- 
ples in process of becoming nations, 
and, such being the fact, her own so- 
cial and political institutions might 
have been completely transformed by 
the introduction of fresh, novel, and 
relatively modern elements. Instead 
of this when, under the Empire, Rome 
had attained the summit of her great- 
ness, she became as immovable as the 
Eastern nations had been before her; 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that 
her institutions, political and social, 
were both superior to theirs, and, ap- 
parently, far more supple and suscep- 
tible of progress and improvement than 
those of the older nations. When, at 
last, Rome received from the Orient 
the most novel impulse of all—that of 
Christianity, her immobility took on 
the aspect of a lethal rigor; she aban- 














doned even her customary toleration, 
and became the ruthless tyrant and 
persecutress of free thought and feel- 
ing. 

Thus did Rome the 
plasticity which had characterized her 
period of growth, and become socially 


lose splendid 


and politically immovable. But im- 
mobility is already retreat. Not to ad- 
vance is to lag behind the universal 


movement; and it becomes increasingly 
difficult to hold a position which grows 
graver and more perilous from day to 
day. The contact with peoples unlike 
herself in genius and in manner; even 
with semi-barbarous peoples like the 
Celts and Germans, or depressed and 
subdued, but still highly civilized, peo- 
ples like the Greeks and Egyptians, or 
with peoples as remote as the Asiatics 
of the Mediterrannean, ought to have 
convinced or at least warned the mis- 
tress of the world that nations are not 
all of one type, nor sociai institutions 
of one form; it should have convinced 
her that by adopting, even sparingly, 
the best from other peoples, and by 
modifying her own institutions to suit 
the new international conditions creat- 
ed by conquest and the establishment of 
the empire—rendering them thus more 


modern and hence more thoroughly 
alive—she ‘would have kept her com- 
manding position, but with new 


phases of culture and a modified social 
scheme. These however, are essential- 
ly modern considerations, the result of 
posthumous reflection. They do not 
occur to a people still subsisting at a 
given epoch in its own historic atmos- 
phere. Such a people instead will in- 
evitably follow the curve naturally de- 
scribed both by individual and national 
life, which attains its highest point at 
the adult period and thence declines, 
rapidly or slowly, gloriously or darkly. 
‘here comes into play. moreover, at 
this same fatal period, another factor 
which contributes powerfully to the 


immobility of great nations,—and that 
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is, their national pride, which, how- 


ever, is equally a characteristic of 
primitive and Their 
own institutions are always regarded 
as the best, and for this reason to be 
preserved intact. Every nation va'ues 
itself above all other nations, and os- 


savage tribes. 


tentatiously repudiates all foreign in- 
fluence; though much that is foreign is 
always and 
adopted. 


unconsciously accepted 

Those who insist upon referring the 
decline of the Réman Empire to lux- 
ury, vice and domestic corruption, do 
not sufficiently realize that these facts 
are usually but the secondary and con- 
comitant causes of a nation’s fall; that 
license of manners, political dishonesty 
and such like miseries become notice- 
able only at an advanced stage of a de- 
cadence which may have long 
in progress, but hidden from view by 
the dazzling splendor of 


been 


national re- 
nown; just as the great solar spots are 
concealed by the overwhelming radi- 
ance of the star on which they appear. 
As wealth, greatness and glory decline, 
a nation’s faults become increasingly 
conspicuous, and upon these descends 
the final blow. Nevertheless, if cor- 
ruption of one kind or another be not 
the primary cause of decadence, an 
ever increasing corruption becomes the 
concomitant cause of a 
more complete ruin. 


and 
And such was 
probably the case in imperial Rome. 
The accomplished the 
material destruction of that ancient 
and colossal edifice which represented 
the Roman Empire, because that Em- 


swifter 


barbarians 


pire had no longer the strength either 


to restrain them within their own 
proper bounds, or the conditions which 
fitted her to hold her own in a conflict 
of nations which 


forms and 


had 
demanded 


assumed new 
methods— 
very unlike the antiquated and disused 
The new 
nations had perforce to establish them- 


new 


methods of her own prime. 


selves upon new social bases, and the 
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old Roman society to melt away; and at 
this point appeared corruption, admin- 
istrative and military impotence, and 
all the other ills which accompany the 
decline of great states. 


III. 


The Middle Age has been variously 
explained and interpreted; but it was 
unquestionably an era of new national 
and social formations, and of transi- 
tion from the old order to the new, 
which was to arise upon its ruins. 
When the first rays of the new dawn 
appeared, many nations were found 
fully constituted, and others were in 
process of formation. Italy existed as 
a series of fragments of that Roman 
Empire which now belonged as surely 
to the realm of social paleontology as 
that of the Assyrians or Babylonians. 
And here we must pause for a moment, 
in order to study the trajectory of the 
social and civic movement, as it be- 
came apparent among nations having a 
close affinity with one another. 

Pending the discovery of new facts 
which may enable us more pr cisely to 
define the origins and _ prehistoric 
stages of our civilization, we may af- 
firm in a general way that the latter, 
in most of its manifestations, was a 
gift of the East, and especially of the 
Mesopotamian Valley and the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the West. It im 
volved all the populations of African 
origin, representing the so-called chil- 
dren of Ham, or Eur-Africans, who 
not merely occupied the whole Mediter- 
ranean basin, but had spread them- 
selves northward over the greater part 
of Europe. Primitive civilization, neo- 
lithic in the first instance, but subse- 
quently employing metals, progressed 
from the Orient to the Mediterranean, 
and thence to the centre and north of 
Europe. With the establishment of the 
great Oriental monarchies, civilization 
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assumed a more definite form through 
its fusion with social and political 
institutions; and the immense dispar- 
ity between Oriental and Occidental or 
Mediterranean’ civilization became 
clearly apparent, when the latter came 
into prominence with the rise of Greece 
and Rome. As the great Oriental pow- 
ers waned, the two Occidental waxed 
in greatness, until the former received 
their death-blow at the hands of Alex- 
ander of Macedon and the Roman le- 
gions, and Rome was finally left alone, 
victorious and supreme. 

The peoples who had created that 
more ancient civilization which shone 
over the Orient, were now but the dis- 
jointed and dispersed fragments of a 
coiossal whole. As nations, they had 
ceased to exist. Their remote descend- 
ants are still to be seen roaming over 
regions all but depopulated, among the 
shapeless remains of Nineveh and 
Babylon, or in the deserts that sur- 
round Palmyra, subject to a dominion 
which retains not so much as the mem- 
ory of their ancient glories. These 
people never recovered their lost na- 
tionality and never will recover it. 
Vestiges are to be found among them 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians of 
old;—an indelible stamp, which is but 
the seal of their social demise. They 
are the fossil remains of an extinct so- 
ciety. 

Rome carried along with her all-con- 
quering arms Occidental civilization to 
the ends of Europe, diffusing it among 
a chaotic herd of people variously 
known as Gauls, Celts, Britons, Ger- 
mans, Dacians or Sarmatians. They 
were as barbarous as their names, but 
‘they were strong and had tremendous 
staying power. Subjugated, one by 
one, they assimilated the Latin civili- 
zation in different proportions, modify- 
ing it in each instance to suit their own 
inborn genius and peculiar institutions. 
As the Roman languages were born 
of the Latin, assimilated but at the 

















same time altered in accordance with 
different native dialects, so was it 
with the institutions, civil and social, 
of the new peoples. For then occurred 
something novel and most important in 
the history of modern populations, a 
new removal, namely, of the civil pol- 
ity and social institutions of the Medi- 
terranean toward the north and west 
of Europe; while in their original seats 
they were tending toward decline and 
extinction, as had those of the Orient 
before them. 

But the movement in question was 
slow, even secular. It began in the 
Middle Ages with the fall of the Rom- 
an Empire, and is only now complete. 
We have here the decadence of the 
Latin races attested by indisputable 
facts and logically accounted for. 


IV. 


The Roman Empire perished under 
the repeated attacks of the barbarians, 
and disappeared from outward view; 
but from the traditions, affections and 
desires of the people who remained the 
representative of its glory, it never dis- 
appeared. If Italy, after the great 
catastrophe, had been left undisturbed 
by new invaders from all parts of the 
world, and if any one of the fragments 
into which the nation had been split, 
and which became the republics of 
Florence, Venice and Milan, etc., had 
been free to expand as ancient Rome 
had done, it might soon have become, 
by the help of new methods and new 
social and political institutions, a new 
nation in the true sense of the word, 
and escaped the dolorous vicissitudes 
of the next fourteen centuries. But 
one condition would have been essen- 
tial to any such resurrection, or recon- 
stitution:—the Roman tradition would 
have had to be annulled,—and with it 
the unhealthy desire and ambition to 
restore the Empire. Unfortunately, 
this did not happen—say rather that, 
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by an unavoidable fatality, it could not 


happen. The past had been too glo- 
rious. The civilization of the country, 
in spite of all the changes it had under- 
gone through violence, and of historic 
necessity, was still, to all intents and 
purposes, a Latin civilization; and none 
of those who thought and wrought for 
the restoration of Italy dreamed of a 
future better than the Those 
who labored for our national salvation 
saw in a resuscitation of the dead 
Empire the only possibility of Italian 
greatness. Dante is the type of them 
all; Petrarch and Cola di Rienzo im- 
agined similar Utopias. It was the 
old nation—ruined and dismembered— 
which aspired to its old dominion, and 
had not the mental perspicacity which 
would have enabled it to see that the 
ages were moving by untried ways, 
toward novel institutions. It was the 
self-same immobility, or rather immo- 
bilism, that had ruined the Empire, not 
merely persistent, but intensified, sur- 
viving as a retrograde aspiration, and 
destined to lead the Italian peoples to 
fresh disaster, which possessed the 
soul of every mediwval Italian, and 
drew him backward toward a past for- 
ever dead. 

It is not surprising that the barba- 
rians of Central Europe, the Charle- 
magnes, Frederic Barbarossas and 
others, should have desired to wear a 
semblance of the Roman crown, and to 
restore for their own behoof the Em- 
pire in its ancient seat. 

The name of Emperor had been too 
imposing, the state of the Empire too 
splendid, too far surpassing all that 
had been previously known, for a bar- 
barous chieftain of Frankish or Tedes- 
can tribes not to desire to be invested 
with the same prestige: not to dream 
that, by assuming the traditional title 
asa legitimate right and part of a 
grand family inheritance, he would get 
a better hold of his own subjects. 
But the Empire of Charles the Great 


past. 
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and his successors was made ‘of other 
stuff than that of Marcus Aurelius or 
Septimius Severus. It was an empire 
involving quite other institutions:—a 
new fact with an old name. It had al- 
ready achieved that displacement of 
civilization which we have noted 
above—its removal from the Mediter- 
ranean to the heart of Europe—where 
it was destined to receive yet further 
modifications and to furnish the be- 
ginnings of the civilization of to-day. 
Nor need ‘we wonder that the barba- 
rians should have come to Italy to get 
rid of their barbarism, and subsequent- 
ly trampled upon the land. They could 
not respect their fallen victim, though 
now so highly civilized, by reason of 
her weakness. They came, however, 
with no thought of imitating us in our 
political and social arrangements; on 
the contrary, they sought to impose 
their own, and among them feudalism; 
thereby yet further depraving our ec- 
onomic and social conditions. But the 
point is that the Italians, instead of 
assimilating the newideas which they 
received or which arose out of 
the mere contact with peoples who 
were in the dawn of a new social order, 
instead of rejecting their own ineffec- 
tive old ideals —ineffective because 
dead and merely traditional—immobil- 
ized themselves more and more by aim- 
ing at a revival of the ancient Latin 
civilization. The moment the hand of 
barbarian oppression was lightened, 
and they began to breathe a little 
more freely and shake off their habit 
of servitude, that is to say, in the time 
of the they coquetted 
anew with the tradition of an eternal 
Roman Empire, regarding the revival 
of civilization across a Latin past and 
as fostered by the gods of the Greco- 
Roman Olympus. The so-called Re- 
naissance was in no true sense a re-ju- 
venation, but rather a re-vecchiation. It 
fated from the outset to fail, 
did fail. Social and 


Renaissance, 


was 


and it civil 
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immobilism seemed to be justified 
by the late and transitory flow- 
ering of Greco-Roman culture, and 
thenceforth it was consciously accept- 
ed as the sole hope of Italy. Fortunate- 
ly, however, this phenomenon of the 
reflorescence of old facts and ideas, 
like every such anachronism, proved 
superficial. There lay beneath it some- 
thing wholly new,—a something too 
vital and energetic to admit of Italy’s 
final and fatal submergence in the 
Dead Sea. 

There were other 
ences tending toward social 
especially in the south of Italy, and in 
the islands; and new burdens were laid 
upon the naturally mobile spirit of the 
Italian people, as if to accelerate their 
decay. The institution which retained 
most of life and activity,—I mean 
Catholicism—wielded mighty powers 
of arrest, and was the representative 
of conservatism @ outrance, both in 
form and substance. 

When we read of the wholesale 
sla: ghter practised in lower Italy by 
Byzantines, Normans, Popes, Suevi, 
Arabs and Bourbons, the only wonder 
is that any population whatever should 
have survived in those regions after so 
many ages of uninterrupted war. The 
invaders all wanted to be masters; all 
of them, without exception, sacked and 
laid waste cities, villages and fruitful 
fields, destroyed the existing social in- 
stitutions, and rendered life and sub- 
sistence precarious; while at the same 
time they made it easy for all but the 
poor and weak to disregard the sanc- 
tions of law. If to-day we find the peo- 
ple of these provinces more backward 
in their civilization than the rest of 
Italy,—a likely enough prey for Nor- 
man, Arab or any other robber,—we 
need not marvel. The fact that life 
was unsafe there during many centu- 
ries, the barbarisms that were sown in 
the soil by the incessant inroads of 
barbarians of every type and race—the 


deplorable influ- 
anarchy, 














inevitable social disintegration—these 
things are quite enough to have ren- 


dered recalcitrant to all civilization 
any people subjected to the like social, 
moral and economic disasters. Last, 
but not least, the tyranny of the Bour- 
bons came to aggravate the misery of 
these ill-fated provinces, and to set the 
seal upon previous atrocities by thrust- 
ing their inhabitants completely aside 
from the great general movement of 
modern civilization. If they are back- 
ward it is not their fault. The mere 
fact of having survived the tempests 
of so many ages proves their inborn 
valor and their staying power. 

To the north of this most 
happy 
to Milan—the 
dle Ages fought 
themselves for two causes equally 
opposed to all social and civil 
progress:—for that of the German Em- 
peror or for that of the Pope. Both 
parties were alike deluded, those who 
would have established an Empire, 
Roman in name but German in fact, 
and those who contended for the uni- 
versal supremacy of a Pope, having his 
seat at Rome: which was but a new 
form of imperialism, no less antiquat- 
ed and petrifying than the other. 

When at last, after the Renaissance, 
the sovereigns of foreign nations came 
in to divide the spoil, the inert immo- 
bilism that pervaded the entire penin- 
sula proved an effectual barrier to the 
acceptance of new forms of civilization 
imported from without. The history of 
modern times affords conclusive proof 
that our immobilism had taken the 
form, not merely of arrest, but of posi- 
tive since even that 
which had been acquired in former 
ages melted away, leaving among cur 
fragmentary traces 


un- 


the Mid- 
furiously among 


Italians of 


retrogression, 


populations mere 


which served but to reveal their lapse 
from civilization. 
placement of 
above, 


Meanwhile the dis- 
civilization, alluded to 


had been fully accomplished. 
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Latinism, in so far as it had been as- 
similated by the nations of central and 
northern Europe, had 
modified, a new civilization had 
engrafted on the old Latin stock, and 
the Protestant nations whom their very 
Protestantism free, 
more nimble of intellect and quick in 
feeling, emerged in the fulness of their 
strength. Italy lost supremacy, 
and so equally did the other Latin 
nations, who had all absorbed the vi- 
of Latinism, in the 
sole and universal authority of Papal 
Rome. 

I shall be reminded that one of the 
Latin nations, namely under 
Charles V. and Philip IT. actually wield- 
ed an extensive sway, a species of less- 
er Roman imperium, and hence that 
my theory does not fully explain the 
phenomena of Latin decadence. But 
the true explanation of Spain’s ephem- 
eral greatness is this: the Spanish 
hegemony was extended far more by 
royal alliances than by actual conquest. 
The transient seeming supremacy was 
due to the fortunate 
America, which brought 
wealth and imparted a strong impulse 
to the Spanish people; and Spain might 
have kept her pre-eminence for a con- 
siderable time had not the religious 
fanaticism of Philip II. and his mania 
for the violent repression of indepen- 
dent thought, 
by the people themselves, swiftly pre- 
pared the way for the 
Spain. It was the everlasting senti- 
ment of immobilism, common to all the 
Latin races, which induced the perse- 
cution of all those in any way inclined 
It is 
a principle profoundly rooted in the 
Latin nature, which manifests itself in 
many forms; and in Spain, where, for 
the rest, there was never anything ap- 
proaching the scope of the ancient 
Roman dominion, it took the form of 
Roman Catholic intolerance. 


been deeply 


been 


rendered 


more 


her 


rus accepting 


Spain, 


discovery of 
immense 


disgracefully seconded 


decadence of 


to new sentiments or opinions. 
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Immobility in nations is virtually re- 
trogression, because to cling to one’s 
original position amid a universal for- 
ward movement is to fall behind the 
rest. This is precisely what has hap- 
pened to the Latin races, first in Italy, 
the leader of Latin civilization, and 
subsequently in the other countries, 
which adopted from her the civilization 
that appealed most to their own feel- 
ings and formed themselves upon her 
model. Rome, who dazzled their sen- 
ses, imparted to them both her virtues 
and her defects; and as the virtues de- 
clined and fell out of date, the vices 
became more prominent. 
the case only in the social class, which 
is usually most conservative. The phe- 
nomenon was universal; and even now, 
when its destructive tendency has been 
clearly signalized by the few who view 
with unprejudiced eyes the civic ad- 
vancement of Europe at large, Latin 
immobilism is everywhere manifested, 
but most of all in those scholastic ordin- 
ances,which tend not merely to perpet- 
uate, but if possible to extend it. We 
may still hear our political representa- 
tives delivering harrangues of which 
the sum and substance is a eulogy of 
ancient Latin greatness, and an exhor- 
tation to the Italian people to develop 
itself along that line alone. Hence the 
obligation laid upon thousands of our 
youth, to pursue a course of classical 
study as the sole means of obtaining 
important posts under government, and 
a good social position. While what I 
have called Latinism is merely a his- 
torical phenomenon, through which 
and beyond which the really progres- 
sive and imperial nations, like Eng- 
land, have advanced to a new civiliza- 
tion, Italy endeavors to maintain it as 
a present fact: a continuation of that 
Roman life which is forever extinct. 
It is a fatal anachronism, a phenome- 
non of arrested motion. It has caused 
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the decline, and will assuredly, if per- 
sisted in, cause the death of those na- 


tions which, not venturing to issue 
from the orbit of the past, are on the 
way to become, like the great monarch- 
ies of the East, mere scattered speci- 
mens in the line of social paleontology. 

The reason why Italy, after the fall 
of the Roman Empire, was not imme- 
diately involved in a destruction like 
that which had overtaken the Asiatic 
nations, was because there lay after all 
in Latin civilization the germs of a 
new order, capable of development, on 
a new soil and by the help of popular 
agencies, into new and living forms. In 
the absolutely rigid civilizations of Asia 
there had been no such germs. If in 
Italy, at the time of the Renaissance, 
a new principle of civic life appeared, 
it was because Latinism had been re- 
vived under a somewhat altered form, 
and because Art and Science had a 
principal share in the new movement. 
By this the nations of Central Europe 
were quick to profit. They availed 
themselves in their onward movement 
of Latinism indeed, but of Latinism 
transformed to suit the genius of the 
several peoples, and embracing the new 
elements which they had imparted i.-to 
it. But Italy, hampered by the very 
exuberance of her own Latinism, made 
no progress. She was still dominated 
by the deadly old Roman tradition—as 
the Jove of mythology was dominated 
and eventually dethroned by overmas- 
tering Fate. And that tradition exalt- 
ed into a sacred sentiment, perpetually 
stimulated and nourished by historic 
memories, would seem, in these days, 
more than ever to appeal to our aspira- 
tions after moral and material good, 
but can, in fact, only accelerate our 
ruin by tightening the bands and rivet- 
ing the chains of immobilism. 

The phenomena exhibited by the Latin 
nations, by Italy, by Spain, and by 
France as well, though the flourishing 
economic conditions of the latter ap- 

















peared for a time to mask the evil—and 
to give her an advantage over her sis- 
ters—are fraught with consequences 
the most disastrous, both political and 
social. While these nations are be- 
coming impoverished through the civic 
and social paralysis which forbids their 
competing with more progressive and 
successful peoples, they insist upon 
keeping up the appearance of wealth 
and power. They rush into colonial 
expansion; thereby revealing yet more 
clearly both their impotence and their 
indigence. There is a desperate strug- 
glo to revive the old glories, to carry 
abroad the old standards, once the 
symbols of greatness, and the end is 
always an unforeseen catastrophe. Look 
at Spain in her last war! Look at It- 
aly! The decadence induced by immo- 
bilism is becoming general; it invades 
every form of Latin activity—even the 
military. At the crucial moment every- 
thing fails us:—art, science, warlike 
spirit and staying power, and that for 
the reason that the form alone is left us, 
without the substance,—the simulac- 
rum without the thing. 

The experience of the Latin nations 
and of Greece, which also, like them, 
has remained rooted in the traditions 
of a glorious past, should furnish a 
warning to nations which are still in 
the vigor of their prime. The one thing, 
as it seems to me, which they have to 
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do is to keep moving in new ways. 
To attempt the revival of a dead civil- 
ization is a fatal error. Organic dis- 
eases are not cured. To imitate the old 
Roman civilization is to imitate a 


and political system which 


so- 
cial has 
perished irrevocably under the action 
of historical and universal law. The 
teaching of history, however valuable 
from some points of view, may be pos- 
itively detrimental to a historic people 
like ourselves, who, having a keen con- 
sciousness of their own past greatness, 
and a desire to restore the same under 
the old forms, are inclined to close their 
minds to every suggestion of political 
and social innovation. 

The terrestrial orbit is never station- 
ary in celestial space. 

Italy, which survived the shipwreck 
of the nations of antiquity, and stands 
in history as the representative of the 
third Mediterranean civilization, might 
even yet, by abandoning immobilism 
of every kind, flinging off her vesture 
of decay, forgetting her Roman tradi- 
tions and yearnings for the past, be- 
come truly regenerate, and impart a 
new form to European civilization. 
For nations die wholly, but peoples do 
not so; and if the collective existence 
of the latter be informed by « new 
vital principle they are capable of res- 
urrection. 

Guisseppe Sergi. 

Professor in the University of Rome. 
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The high stars over at night 
Are under at noon; 
And a young soul’s vision of Heaven 


Passes how soon! 


He climbs; and the clear seen goal 
Is gone—ah! where? 
Whispers a voice from the Infinite, 


Climb! 


The Spectator. 


I am there! 


F. W. Bourdilion. 
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COLONIAL MEMORIES. 


BY LADY 


PART IIL 


Trinidad had nearly completed its 
first century of British rule when we 
went there in 1891, for it was in Febru- 
ary, 1797, that the British fleet under 
Admiral Harvey came through the Bo- 
cas, eighteen vessels in all, with a land 
force of nearly 8.000 men under Gen- 
eral Sir Ralph Abercromby. The Span- 
ish Governor, Chacon, felt that no de- 
fence was possible, for he had only at 
his command a small, passing squad- 
ron of five ships and about 700 soldiers. 
So with an amount of practical com- 
mon-sense and humanity which might 
be borne in mind with advantage at 
the Hague Conference, he surrendered 
to the tremendous odds brought against 
him. Not a single life was lost in this 
change of flags; but the Spanish Ad- 
miral, Apodaca, burned his skips soon- 
er than give them up. Chacon seems 
to have been an excellent Governor, 
and to have done much for his colony 
before he had to yield to force majeure. 
Indeed, it always struck me in looking 
over the history of Trinidad that it had 
been exceptionally fortunate in its 
Governors. Colonel Thomas Picton 
was its first English pro-consul, and 
though, as might be expected, some- 
what high-handed and hasty in his 
dealings, especially with the natives, 
the colony made great progress under 
his rule; but it only lasted six years, 
which was considered a short time to 
manage the affairs of a colony in those 
days. It is a fact, however, that when 
Sir Thomas Picton fell at Waterloo, he 
was practically under trial for the al- 
leged murder of two slaves in Trini- 
dad. The case was only standing over 
for further evidence. Certainly, things 
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—justice among other things—seem to 
have been done in a loose and free-and- 
easy way in the early days of this 
same century! 

The Governor par excellence of Trini- 
dad, however, is, and always will be, 
Sir Ralph Woodford, although Lord 
Harris and Sir Arthur Gordon run him 
very close in enduring popularity of 
the best sort. But Sir Ralph was truly 
a born empire-maker. He was so 
young, too—only 29—when he began 
(in 1813) his fifteen years of hard work 
in a tropical climate. It must have 
been dreadfully difficult to change the 


whole state of affairs, even the lan- 
guage—for it was not until his day 
that English was used in the Law 


Courts and that the minutes of the 
“Cabildo’—the precursor of our Legis- 
lative Council—were kept in the new 
tongue. Poor Sir Ralph died at sea on 
his way to England, and it is sad to 
think how completely his valuable life 
seems to have been thus early sacri- 
ficed to the ignorance of the common- 
est rules of health. But he would not 
leave his work in time, and so died in 
harness very shortly after he had been 
persuaded to leave his beautiful and 
beloved colony. 

Lord Harris did not take up the reins 
of government until 1846, only eight 
years after slavery had been abolished, 
so he had to deal with as complex 4 
state of affairs as Picton or Woodford. 
But he ruled splendidly and successful- 
ly until 1854, and it was delightful to 
hear, nearly half a century afterwards, 
how well the numerous reforms and 
systems he had started still worked. 

All this time the various Governors 
had dwelt in many and various Gov- 
ernment Houses, all more or less near 

















Don José 
Maria Chacon, captain in the Spanish 


the site of the present one. 
Navy, and his predecessors seem to 
have lived on the side of a neighboring 
hill, but it is difficult to trace even the 
foundations of that house, for when 
once “the jungle is let in” it soon cov- 
ers up and does away with bricks and 
mortar. Then came a strange and ugly 
little dwelling where the pastures of 
the Government farm now spread, and 
that was succeeded by a house of sorts 
(of which I could find no pictured rec- 
ord) in the Botanical Gardens. That 
must have been near where the present 
beautiful dwelling stands, for when- 
ever I said what a pity it was that the 
stables should be so near the house, I 
was always told that they were a sur- 
vival of a former Government House 
in the same spot. But the jungle also 
seemed to have been let in on the 
minds of my informants, for I never 
could elicit any accurate information 
about that house. Sir Ralph Wood- 
ford lived in a large Government 
House in Port of Spain, now used as 
Government Offices, but the really his- 
torical Government House in Trinidad 
will always be the Government Cot- 
tage about a quarter of a mile away, 
still in the Botanical Gardens, where 
Sir Arthur Gordon lived and Kingsley 
wrote his “At Last:” Nothing now re- 
mains of what must have been a pic- 
turesque and romantically pretty little 
dwelling but the swimming bath and 
an outbuilding used as a cottage for 
the house-carpenter. But I often used 
to go and look up the valley with “At 
Last” in my hand, and try to identify 
the trees described. The ravine or dell 
immortalized by Kingsley has, how- 
ever, suffered many changes from the 
woodman’s axe and bush-fires, for the 
only tree I could ever recognize is the 
big Saman outside the ball-room win- 
dows. A propos of the existing build- 


ing, “I call this a tropical palace,” was 
the remark made to me several times 
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a day by one of our numerous—shall I 
say globe-trotting?—guests, who cer- 
tainly ought to have been a judge of 
palaces. 

And there was some truth in the crit- 
icism as applied to the present Govern- 
ment House at Trinidad. Because the 
popular idea of a palace is that it is 
not a very comfortable dwelling, and 
chiefly constructed with a view to first 
impressions. This “palace,” however, 
is really a beautiful house, and stands 
in the large Botanical Gardens of Port 
of Spain. It has a charming view over 
the wide savannah in front, and is 
sheltered from the cold north winds by 
the low, beautifully wooded hills be- 
hind. The natives say of this same 
wind, which is so alluringly fresh and 
cool, “vent de nord, vent de mort” and 
the chill it brings to the unwary, es- 
pecially at night, is doubtless account- 
able for many of the local colds and 
fevers. Nothing can be much more 
beautiful than the first effect of the en- 
trance hall to this Government House, 
and the long vista through the large 
saloon and ballroom beyond ends with 
a glimpse of that magnificent Saman 
tree on whose wide-spreading branches 
grows what Kingsley so aptly calls— 
speaking of this same tree—“an air- 
garden.” 

To my mind that tree was quite one 
of the sights of those beautiful gar- 
dens. Beneath it flourishes a small 
grove of nutmeg-trees, and tall, spread- 
ing palms, all of which seem mere 
shrubs and bushes compared to its 
lofty splendor. When it is loaded with 
its pink feathery blossoms, it attracts 
every bird and insect in the island, but 
our winter visitors never really saw 
that tree in its full beauty, for the won- 
drous air-garden growth did not devel- 
op until after the first heavy rains. 
Then it is indeed wonderful to see the 
sudden spikes of brilliant blossom, the 
fantastic orchid growth, and the mar- 
vellous wealth of ferns clustering and 
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drooping all along the massive branch- 
es. I endured great anxiety lest the 
weight of the wet verdure should 
break down those giant limbs, for the 
wood is rather soft and unsubstantial. 
However, no such calamity has yet oc- 
curred. 

But to come back to the tropical pal- 
It was certainly an ideal house 
I always declared 
themselves, and 


ace. 
for entertaining. 
that the balls gave 
there never was the slightest trouble 
in arranging any sort of party in the 
large which were always as 
cool as possible after sunset. The ball- 
room was lofty, open “to all the airts 
that blow,” and possessed a perfect 
floor. Then when you have Kew Gar- 
dens for decorative purposes growing 
outside your windows, there is not 
much difficulty in producing a pretty 
effect. Indeed, the entire house was 
arranged for coolness, from the great 
hall which went up the whole height 
of the building, to the wide verandahs 
which surrounded it on three sides. 
But in the bedroom accommodation 
there is a woful falling-off, and I was 
often at my wits’ ends to know how to 
house the numerous guests who flock 
to these “Summer Isles of Eden” every 
winter. There is no place in the house 
for English servants, and your own 
and your visitors’ servants can only 
be put up in some of the guest- 
rooms. 

There is one magnificent bedroom 
which is called “the Prince’s Room,” 
as H.R.H. the Duke of York inhabited 
it during his last visit, in 1891. But it 
is a very hot room, and if you are to 
coax any cool air into it you must re- 
sign yourself to keeping your doors 
wide open. The suite of rooms gener- 
ally used by the Governor are at the 
end of another long corridor, and, 
though good, comfortable, and certainly 
the coolest in the house, are so close to 
the stables that one hears the horses 
stamping and fidgetting all night, es- 


rooms, 
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pecially when the vampire bats are 


tormenting them. The only back stair- 
case in the house also passes close to 
these rooms, so they can hardly be de- 
scribed as quiet or private. Still, it was 
a very pretty house, and I took great 
pride and delight in hearing it ad- 
mired. 

The greatest daytime treat I could 
ever give my guests was to send them 
round the Botanical Gardens under the 
escort of the gifted Superintendent. 
They always returned hot and thirsty, 
but with their hands full of treasures. 
I think a freshly-gathered nutmeg, 
with its camellia-green leaves and its 
apricot-like fruit, enlaced with the 
crimson network we know later as 
mace, procured them the greatest joy 
of all. Then came breathless accounts 
of the soap nut with which they had 
washed their hands, of the ink galls 
with which they had written their 
names, of orchids growing beneath 
long arcades, “Out of doors, you 
know!” of palms of every size and 
sort and description, each more lovely 
than its neighbor, of strange lianes 
which, dropping down from lofty trees 
and swinging in the breeze, are caught 
and twisted by Nature’s charming ca- 
price into the most fantastic shapes 
imaginable. 

There are many advantages connect- 
ed with the Government House stand- 
ing in these beautiful gardens, but it 
cannot be said to conduce to its pri- 
vacy. I always pined for “three acres 
and a cow” to myself, but I never got 
it! A tiny iron fence, six inches from 
the ground, marked out the tennis- 
courts, and certain narrow limits be- 
yond, which were supposed to be pri- 
vate, and little iron notice-plates repeat- 
ed the idea. But if any enterprising 
tourist wished to enlarge his sphere of 
observation, none of these trifles stood 
in his or her way, and I have some- 
times been awakened at daylight by 
vociferous demands, just outside my 
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bedroom window, to know “where the 
electric eel lived.” Poor thing, it did 
not live anywhere latterly, for it had 
died; but there was no persuading the 
energetic who only had a 
couple of hours in which to “do” the 
Botanical Gardens, that I had not se- 
creted it in my bathroom. 

I must hasten to add, however, that 
it was only the tourist who sometimes 
harried us, for it seemed well under- 
stood by the people of the island that 
a certain small space round the Gov- 
ernment House was private ground, 
and we never had the least difficulty 
with even the numerous nurses and 
babies who flocked, for whatever fresh 
air was going, to these charming gar- 
dens where the capital police band 
plays twice a week. We often strolled 
about this part of the gardens on Sun- 
day afternoons, when most people were 
about, and I enjoyed it thoroughly, un- 
tik it came to the final “God save the 
Queen,” and then I confess I always 
felt surprised and indignant to see how 
few hats were taken off. Every white 
man, from the Governor downwards, 
stood bareheaded of course, from the 
first note to the last, so did the ever- 
courteous foreign visitor; but hardly a 
well-clad, well-fed young colored man 
followed their example. I was always 
deeply ashamed at visitors seeing this 
lack of loyalty or manners (I don't 
know which). I observed the elder 
black men nearly always uncovered, 
but the dark gilded youth of Port of 
Spain certainly did not. 

One does not realize how close Trini- 
dad is to Venezuela until one goes 
there. My very first drive showed me 
a fine mountain range blending beauti- 
fully with the fair and extensive land- 
scape. 

“I thought there were no really high 
mountains in Trinidad!” I exclaimed 
in surprise. 

“But those are not in Trinidad,” was 
the crushing answer; “they are on the 
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mainland, which is only twenty miles 
off, just there.” 

I little thought, that day, how anx- 
iously I should watch the political hor- 
izon of Venezuela! But as the supply 
of beef depended on the numerous rev- 
olutions or threatenings of revolutions, 
I grew to take the liveliest interest in 
those social convulsions, and I became 
an ardent advocate of peace at almost 
any price—of beef. 

I always longed yet never made time, 
I am sorry to say, to go up one of the 
many mouths of the Orinoco which 
run into our Gulf, the Gulf of Paria; 
many of our guests made the excur- 
sion, getting up as far as Bolivar in 
one of the comfortable, almost flat- 
bottomed river steamers which provide 
an excellent service. The accounts 
brought back were always so glowing 
that I longed to go, but home duties 
and home ties pinned me firmly down. 

Venezuela seems to be a perfect land 
of Goshen compared to even our tropi- 
cal luxuriance, and the cocoa-pods, ba- 
nanas and plantains brought back 
from the mainland were, without the 
least exaggeration, quite twice as large 
as those grown on the island. “But 
then, what would you have?’ I was 
asked. “Trinidad is only a little bit of 
South America which the Orinoco has 
washed off from the mainland.” If 
this be so, then the mighty stream 
dropped several of the pieces on the 
way, for there are many islets, some 
five miles or more away from Trinidad, 
and towards the Bocas or mouths of 
the great river. These little islands 
are a great feature of Trinidad, and 
splendid places for change of air or ex- 
cursions. They all have houses on 
them, and one tiny islet may, I think, 
claim to be the smallest spot of earth 
which holds a dwelling. It is just a 
rock, on the top of which is perched a 
small but comfortable and compact 
house. Beyond its outer wall is, on one 
side, a minute plateau about ten or 
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twelve feet in length, and that is all 
the exercise ground on the island. I 
was assured it was the favorite honey- 
moon resort, which certainly seemed 
putting the capabilities of companion- 
ship of the newly-married couple to a 
rather severe test! Fishing, boating, 
and bathing are the resources at the 
command of the islet visitors, and the 
air is wonderfully fresh and cool on 
these little fragments of the earth’s 
surface. Whenever I could make time 
it was my great delight to take the 
Government launch with tea and a 
party of young friends to one of these 
islets, and it was certainly a delightful 
way of spending a hot afternoon. 

Trinidad is a great place for cricket, 
and has a beautiful ground belonging to 
a private club. First-class teams often 
go out there to play matches, and I 
used to see incessant cricket practice 
going on on the savannah in front of 
Government House. Certainly that 
savannah is a splendid “lung” to the 
low-lying town, and the people of Trini- 
dad may well be proud of it. On its 
southwestern side is a small walled en- 
closure; it is the graveyard of the orig- 
inal Spanish owners of the soil, and a 
large sugar estate once stood where 
races are run and cricket played nowa- 
days. The living owners have all, long 
ago, disappeared; only the dead re- 
main in their peaceful little resting- 
place under the shade of the spreading 
trees which grow inside the wall. 

To return for a moment to the Botan- 
ical Gardens. Within the limits of the 
so-called private part is a small plot of 
ground planted with vegetables for the 
Governor’s use. In my eyes it was 
chiefly remarkable for the three large, 
coarse sort of bean-vines which grew 
at its entrance, and which were further 
decorated at the top of the stick round 
which they clung (in very tipsy fash- 
ion) by an empty bottle and some tufts 
of shabby feathers. These aids to hor- 
ticulture being quite new to me, I in- 
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quired their use, and was assured they 
constituted the Obeah police of the 
garden, and that so long as those vines 
grew there, no young lettuce, or to- 
mato, or yam would be stolen from 
that garden; and certainly theft was 
never assigned as the reason for the 
scanty contents of the gardener’s daily 
basket. It was always the time of 
year or the weather. 

I used to feel very envious when 
some of the older residents would 
speak of these gardens as having been 
the home of the humming-bird. Alas! 
the lovely litthe creatures are seldom 
to be seen there now, in spite of the 
protective legislation of many years 
past. But the ruthless tourist will al- 
ways buy a humming-bird’s nest, es- 
pecially with its two sugarplum-like 
eggs in iit, so the enterprising black 
boy keeps a sharp lookout for these 
articles of commerce. Soon after we 
first went there, I found a wee nest on 
a low branch of a tree close to Govern- 
ment House, with a darling little bird 
sitting in it. I peeped cautiouslky very 
often during the next few days, and 
the young mother grew so accustomed 
to my visits that she would let me 
stand within a yard of the bough. At 
last some microscopic fragments of 
eggshell appeared on the moss beneath, 
and on my next visit when the little 
hen was away getting food, I beheld a 
thing very like a bee with a beak. This 
object. seemed to grow amazingly every 
few hours so that in a week it looked 
quite like a respectable bird. Imagine 
my rage and despair when I found one 
morning the branch broken off and the 
baby bird dead on the ground. My 
sweet little nest had been taken for 
the sake of the sixpence it would fetch 
next time a tourist-laden yacht came 
in! 

A much happier fate attended a hum- 
ming-bird which built its nest in a 
small palm growing in a friend’s draw- 
ing-room. I paid many visits to that 
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drawing-room during the bird’s occu- 
pancy, and anything so interesting as 
its manners and customs cannot be im- 
Instead of bringing material 


tiny 


agined. 
from outside for the 
builder requisitioned the floss silk from 
an embroidered cushion and the wool 
from a ball-fringe. The nest, unusual- 
ly gay in color, hung down a couple of 
inches from one of the serrated points 
of the palm leaf; but when I was first 
invited to come and look on, it was not 
quite completed to the feathered lady’s 
satisfaction, for she still darted in and 
out of the open windows and about the 


nest, the 


room. 

The master of the house, at my re- 
quest, seated himself in his usuai arm- 
chair and opened his newspaper, and I 
made myself as small as I could in a 
distant corner. Our patience was soon 
rewarded, for there was the little bird 
balancing itself with its vibrating 
wings just above the newspaper. How- 
ever, as no building material was forth- 
coming from that source, she flashed 
over to my corner, and, quicker than 
the eye could follow, had snatched a 
thread of silk from a work-table and 
was off to her work again. The little 
creature got quite tame, and her con- 
fidence was well placed, for nothing 
could exceed the charming kindness 
of her host and hostess. The eggs were 
laid and hatched in due time, and the 
master of the house told me he used to 
get up at the day-dawn and open his 
drawing-room window to let the little 
mother out to get food for her babies. 
This necessitated his remaining the 
rest of the morning in the drawing- 
room, as he thought it would not have 
been safe to have left it. I naturally 
thought he feared for the safety of his 
wife’s pretty things, but oh, no—what 
he guarded was the nest, lest it should 
meet the fate of mine and be stolen. 

It was on this occasion I found out 
what humming-birds feed on. The 
popular idea is that they live on honey, 
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and attempts have often been made to 
keep them in captivity on honey, or 
sugar and water, with the result that 
the poor little birds died of starvation 
The honey theory has 


in a day or two. 
sprung from seeing the birds darting 


their long bills and still longer tongues 
into the cups of honey-bearing flowers. 
What they are getting, however, is not 
honey, but the minute insect which is 
attracted and caught by the honey. 

I never saw any but the commonest 
sort of humming-bird during my stay 
in Trinidad, and very few of those, 
and I was told that even in the high 
woods it was rare now to behold them. 
In spite of the stringent ordinance 
against killing colibris, I fear many 
skins are taken away every year by 
the tourist, especially by the scientific 
tourist. Never can I forget my feel- 
ings when, on bidding adieu to a de- 
lightful foreign savant, he informed me 
that he had enjoyed his trips into the 
interior of the island immensely, and 
had collected many interesting speci- 
mens of flora and fauna, including a 
hundred humming-bird skins! I nearly 
fainted with horror, but my one effort 
then was to prevent this dreadful 
boast reaching the Governor’s ears, for 
I felt sure that international compli- 
cations of a very grave character 
wouid have followed. 

Pages might be written on the scien- 
tific value of the beautiful gardens 
which surround this tropical palace, as 
well as the opportunity they afford of 
studying insect life. At first it is dis- 
appointing to see so flowers in 
them, but in the summer the large 
trees are covered with blossom, and, in 
fact, the flowers may be said to have 
taken refuge up the trees from the all- 
devouring ants. But the serious busi- 
ness of the gardens is really to make 


few 


experiments in the growth and culti- 
vation of the various economic prod- 
raising seedling 


ucts of the island 


canes, coffee and cocoa, and determin- 
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ing which variety would most success- 
fully repay culture. It is a mistake to 
regard them only from the ornamental 
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point of view, though their beauty is 
very striking, for they are chiefly valu- 
able for their practical results. 
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Amongst all the qualities which we 
are inclined to believe most necessary 
to writers of fiction, either in verse or 
prose, the faculty of imagination, en- 
lightened and guided by experience, 
would seem most fitly calculated to 
take a prominent place. It is not, of 
course, that imagination is confined 
within the bounds of experience; it is 
rather that a profound elemental 
knowledge of human nature acts like 
a powerful lens upon the springs of 
action and the infinite varieties of 
character and circumstance, 
ing, as it were, the interpreter and ex- 
ponent of things spiritual and mate- 
rial, so that the objects thus presented 
to us are seen in a stronger light, and 
affect us more powerfully than those 
which we apprehend merely by an ex- 
ercise of the understanding. 


becom- 


“The lunatick, the lover, and the poet,” 
Hippolyta tells us, 
“Are of imagination all compact.” 


And the last two have even a more 
obvious and closer bond of union. For 
if love is the theme, surely love must 
have been the teacher; and so it comes 
to pass that the old love stories of 
literary men and women have an es- 
pecial attraction, and we turn with not 
unnatural curiosity to biographical and 
autobiographical records, to discover 
some connecting link between theory 
and practice: somethin:: corresponding 
to the ardors and asjirations of the 
poet, some key to the powerful concep- 


tions of the novelist, in their own 
hearts and lives; and it surprises us 
to find that their own experiences were 
meagre and commonplace, or their ca- 
pabilities exhausted in the delineation 
of imaginary passions, so that love, 
courtship and marriage were to them 
matters of very ordinary concern in- 
deed. 

Though, of course, many striking and 
notable exceptions would occur to us, 
it is undoubtedly curious to observe 
the strong prosaic element in the love- 
making of many literary people early 
in the century; and even when all al- 
lowance has been made for old-fash- 
ioned stiffness of manner and phraseol- 
ogy, it would certainly appear as if 
they must have been more than or- 
dinarily cold and formal. 

Sir Walter Scott, it is true, had an 
attachment early in life which was by 
no means lacking in the romantic ele- 
In the well-known passage in 
his diary ‘he speaks of himself as 
“brokenhearted for two years; my 
heart handsomely pieced again, but the 
crack will remain to my dying day;” 
and though, like Romeo, “love bewil- 
dered,” he had not his capacity for fall- 
ing in love again, for, notwithstanding 
that his future wife is spoken of by 
those who knew her as a “lovely vision 
and rich in personal attractions,” the 
young advocate can write upon the oc- 
easion of his engagement with legal 
prudence and philosophic impartiality. 
“Without flying into raptures, I may 
assure you that her temper is sweet 
and cheerful, her understanding good, 


ment. 
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and, what I know will give you pleas- 
ure, her principles of religion very se- 
rious.” “There is no romance,” he 
makes haste to assure his correspon- 
dent, “in her disposition,” and he goes 
on to dwell with almost parental dis- 
cretion and discernment upon their 
prospects of happiness, the approval of 
friends and relations, and the circum- 
stances and antecedents of his bride. 
All this, no doubt, is very proper, but 
it is hardly what might have been ex- 
pected from the future poet and novel- 
ist, and must have been somewhat dis- 
appointing even to an unromantic girl, 
for we find that she is inclined to doubt 
the “strength or at least the stability” 
of his feelings, and he is anxious to as- 
sure her that, though he has “been re- 
peatedly in similar sttuations with 
amiable and accomplished women, the 
feelings I entertain for you have ever 
been strangers to my bosom, except,” 
as he adds with characteristic sincer- 
ity, “during a period I have often al- 
luded to.” 

So much for the first stages of an 
atrachment destined to gather strength 
and tenderness with age, until the 
breaking of the tie was mourned in 
words of affecting truth and inconsola- 
ble bereavement. 

Three years before Walter Scott mar- 
ried Miss Carpenter at Edinburgh, 
Coleridge and Southey, absorbed in 
realizing their dream of an ideal dem- 
came to at least one 
All members of 


ocracy, had 
practical conclusion. 
the community were to be married; 
without this initial step it wonld he 
impossible to carry out satisfactorily 
the projects of the reformers. There 
must be no delay. and the Miss Frick- 
ers. one of whom was already married 
to Lowell, had at least heard something 
of the scheme, and were prepared to 
sympathize and co-operate. They were 
unprovided for, and therefore suitable 
members of a community in which life 
was to be reduced to its simplest ele- 
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ments. Moreover, Southey had loug 
loved “Edith and Cole- 
ridge, on his return to Cambridge, after 
visiting them at Bristol, was quite 
ready to believe that anothe: of the 
family was, if not indispensavle to his 
har»iness, at least well fitted to be an 


as a sister,” 


inhabitant of his castle in the air. 
“Since 1 quitted these rooms,” he 
writes, “what and how important 


events have been evolved! America! 
Pantisocracy! 
heart are all 


Southey, Miss Fricker! 
My head and my 
alive.” 

It is surely not an insignificant indi- 
cation of his state of mind that the 
name of his future wife is placed be- 
tween that of his friend and Pantisoc- 
racy, and with regard to her it seemed 
that at this moment it was his head 
rather than his heart that was “all 
alive,” for he absented himself from 
her for some time, and had to be re- 
minded that he had gone too far to 
retreat with honor. But, as a matter 
of fact, he had no such desire. He had 
merely been absorbed in poetry and 
metaphysics, and the wild projects, 
ever assuming clearer and larger pro- 
portions, of an ideal state on the banks 
of the Susquehanna, where literary 
characters might, in primitive simplic- 
ity, till the ground and yet “make 
money.” And on his return to Bristol, 
encouraged by the promise of £30 from 
Cottle the bookseller, for his poems, he 
married Miss Sarah Fricker, and for a 
time was content, in his little cottage 
at Clevedon, to forego the visions of 
the enthusiast and the dreams of the 
social reformer, in the society of his 
bride: in his own words. “an honest, 
simple, lively-minded and affectionate 
woman.” The words themselves clear- 
ly indicate that, though there might he 
love in the cottage, it was not the love 
of the visionary or idealist. And Cole- 
ridge, it must be remembered. was 
only twenty-three at the time of his 
marriage. Tt was an age when in love, 
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as in literature, men came to maturity 
early. 

We do not propose in this short paper 
to touch upon love stories which have 
been subjects of recent controversy, 
and which have been analyzed, retold, 
and interpreted from every possible 
moral and intellectual standpoint; but 
one utterance of Shelley’s, upon the 
eve of his marriage, is too significant 
not to be quoted: “‘We shall have £200 
a year; when we find it run short we 
must live, I suppose, upon love! Grati- 
tude and admiration all demand that I 
should love her forever.” After this 
we are not at all surprised to hear his 
declaration, “If I know anything about 
love, I am not in love.” But the way 
in which he predetermines his future 
curiously illustrates the extraordinary 
combination of folly and prudence, of 
precocious understanding and poetic 
ardor, of rash acts and deliberate judg- 
ments, which is characteristic of many 
literary men early in the century. The 
flame of passion is to be kindled upon 
the domestic hearth. The £200 a year 
is to be supplemented at will, and love 
is to fulfil the just demands of grati- 
tude and admiration. 

Southey’s marriage, again, was suf- 
ficiently romantic in its incidents. He 
was two-and-twenty, with more than 
uncertain prospects, and no money in 
his pocket to buy the license or the 
wedding-ring, when he marrief his 
Edith in the church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, and parted with her upon the 
steps at the conelusion of the service 
for an enforced absence abroad. And 
yet, in his case, as in Coleridge's, love 
had been in the first instance subor- 
dinated to Pantisocracy: it was but to 
play a part, though an important one, 
no doubt, in that great scheme. It had 
been with him a sure and gradual 
growth, and the imprudent haste of his 
unauthorized engagement and secret 
marriage strikes a strange and incon- 
gruous note in what De Quincey calls 
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the “chastened movement of his af- 
fections.” Yet Southey himself has 
told us that “a man falls in love just 
as he falls downstairs. It is an acci- 
dent-—perhaps, and very probably, a 
misfortune.” And again: “Where the 
love itself is imprudent there is gener- 
ally some degree of culpable impru- 
dence in catching it.” So little do the 
best-considered theories avail us when 
put to a practical test, so little can we 
foresee the strange freaks which our 
own hearts or consciences may play us 
at certain crises in our lives. But if 
some people went wrong in these mat- 
ters it was not for want of due con- 
sideration. They were quite ready to 
dogmatize upon the subject, and pre- 
pared to give good advice to other peo- 
ple. They could make elaborate ar- 
rangements for the future and care- 
fully select the proper ingredients for 
conjugal happiness. 

They were, however, somewhat 
like the man of whom _ Sidney 
Smith said that his understand- 
ing was always’ getting between 
his legs and tripping him up. 
Thomas Day, for instance, the author 
of “Sandford and Merton,” is said to 
have had a heart which always led him 
right, and a head which always led him 
wrong, and he selected two little or- 
phan charity girls and had them 
brought up with the intention of mar- 
rying the one which suited him best; 
but as far as he himself was concerned 
these preliminaries were wasted, for 
they married other men. Certainly in 
many other instances it would seem to 
be true that “ilove in literary persons 
excites the imagination rather than 
the passions.” They have put them- 
selves to school to learn its language 
and study its manifestations; they are 
too much occupied in examining symp- 
toms and nursing illusions. To take 
an illustration from physical sensa- 
tions, it would not be easy for them to 
be surprised like old Rogers, who, when 
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he was in bed at Holland House, 
“could not,” as he says, “fall asleep 
because of a loud noise, thump, thump, 
which seemed to be caused by some- 
thing near me. I discovered that it 
was the beating of my own heart.” 
They have heard their own hearts beat 
too often not to know all about it, and 
they only fear, with reason, that they 
have taken the fever, which quickens 
their pulses, too lightly. Listen tu Haz- 
litt’s lament in the decadence of his 
love story: “I am afraid she wiil soon 
grow common to my imagination as 
well as worthless in herself. Her im- 
age seems fast going into the wastes 
of time like a weed that the waves bear 
further and further away from me.” 

He is not in love with poor Sarah 
Walker, but he is, or desires to be, in 
love with Love. His only regret is that 
she should dispel the dream and scat- 
ter the illusion. 

How strangely, again, does Landor’s 
behavior at the time of his marriage 
contrast with his love poems. Landor, 
with his keen susceptibilities and un- 
quenchable ardor, and what De Quin- 
cey calls the “fiery radiations of his 
spirits,” had learnt what love was by 
many varied experiences. In his verse 
the images of the women whom he 
loves or has loved are most richly and 
delicately enshrined. Of the short 
‘poem to Rose Aylmer, unsurpassed in 
its beauty and tenderness, Charles 
Lamb could say, “I lived upon it for 
weeks,” and Ioné and Ianth® were 
heroines of real though transitory ro- 
mances. In his autobiographical jot- 
tings he could look back upon his ear- 
lier days and write:— 


“Sometimes, as boys will do, I play’d at 
love.” 


But at the same time it seemed that 
if it were indeed a game the stakes 
were too high for it to be lightly un- 
dertaken, and the chances of gain or 
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loss such as to influence a life; and 
though he might be a reckless player, 
like his friend the temperate and dis- 
ciplined Southey, he could form the 
highest conception of the joys of mar- 
ried life. “I should have been a good 
and happy man if I had married,” he 
writes, with a sincerity of conviction 
unhappily to be overthrown by the 
events of later years. “My heart is 
tender. I am fond of children and of 
talking childishly. But, Southey, Il love 
a woman who will never love me, and 
am beloved by one who never ought.” 
Southey was ready with well-reasoned, 
if not judicious, advice. Landor was 
to guard, above all things, against a 
solitary old age, and select a woman 
whom he could esteem. Love would 
follow. But these counsels Landor was 
incapable of carrying into effect. He 
could, indeed, write, “Death itself to 
the reflecting mind is less serious than 
marriage. Death is not even a 
blow, is not even a pulsation; it is a 
pause. But marriage unrolls the awful 
lot of numberless generations.” And 
he himself draws that lotas ata game 
of chance. At a ball he meets a girl, 
sixteen years younger than himself, 
with more curls on her head than any 
other girl in Bath, and so soon as he 
has set eyes on her he exclaims, “By 
heavens, that’s the nicest girl in the 
room, and I'll marry her.” Here is the 
letter to Southey in which he an- 
nounces his engagement: “It is curious 
that the evening of my beginning to 
transcribe the tragedy I fell in love. 
I have found a girl without a sixpence, 
and with very few accomplishments. 
She is pretty, graceful, and good-tem- 
pered—three things indispensable to 
my happiness. Adieu and congratu- 
late me. I forgot to say that I have 
added twenty-five verses to scene 2 of 
Act III. There was hardly time for 
the reappearance of Opas.” 

It is evident that amidst the neces- 
sary corrections to his tragedy, love is 
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an episode. The page upon which it is 
written is interleaved with weightier 
matters. His love was unfortunate at 
the outset, and destined neither to 
sweeten nor to ennoble life. It may be 
true that “la passion est comme ccs her- 
cules qui soulévent une maison sur leurs 
épaules, mais ne supportent pas un rhume 
de cerveau,” but an attachment lightly 
formed by a character naturally vehe- 
ment and highly strung is even more 
certain to make shipwreck of future 
domestic happiness. The storm is 
were likely to endanger a vessel which 
sails in shallow waters. His ideal of 
marriage, like his other ideals, was 
never destined to be practically real- 
ized. It may well be doubted whether 
any woman could have made him hap- 
py, and his young wife’s curls and good 
spirits, though they attracted him at 
first, could not long make up for the 
difficulties which arose in the habitual 
companionship of a person intellectual- 
ly incapable of sharing his highest in- 
terests and wanting in the affectionate 
tact which alone could have borne with 
his moods and with what Southey him- 
self called his “insane temper.” Neli- 
ther his desire for a home, nor his pas- 
sionate love for his children, could 
save him from the solitary old age 
against which his friend had warned 
him. 

Poor Cowper, on the contrary, though 
unmarried, lived all his later years in 
the closest domestic society of women. 
In his youth, fortunately, no doubt, for 
the object of his affections, his love af- 
fair with his cousin, Theodora Cowper, 
received no parental sanction. and, 
though feelingly commemorated in 
verse, was not destined to any other 
kind of immortality. Nor could it in- 
deed compare in depth and ardor with 
those enduring friendships which were 
the solace and support of his distraught 
brain and distempered spirits; and, not 
misled by his poetical imagination, he 
was not quite capable of distinguishing 
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between an affectionate sentiment aud 
a passion. “So much as | love you,” 
he writes to his cousin Harriet, after- 
wards Lady Hesketh, “I wonder how 
the deuce it has happened that | was 
never in love with you.” It need not 
have been such a matter of surprise, 
since of all men he seem?d most capable 
of inspiring and reciprocating that dis- 
interested attachment which waits 
upon its object with a patient and ten- 
der solicitude, and, like the love of the 
mother for the child, survives all 
shocks of time and chance. The 
sprightly Lady Austen, indeed, not con- 
tent with the solid and sober joys 
which had been more than sufficient to 
Cowper and his Mary, would have 
gladly introduced a romantic element 
into her own intercourse with the poet. 
“She built,” he writes, “such expecta- 
tions of felicity upon our friendship as 
we were sure that nothing human could 
possibly answer,” and he wrote to re- 
mind her that “we were mortal.” She 
found the warning personal and offen- 
sive, and though they continued neigh- 
bors for years, it was only to realize 
that they might be happier apart, and 
his farewell letter, which he describes 
as “very tender and resolute,” so mor- 
tified her feelings that she committed 
it to the flames. 

Sheridan’s love story, with its dra- 
matic incidents, is pre-eminently a 
story with a plot. It is full of action 
and might, indeed, have served as ma- 
terial for one of his own plays. It 
contains curious reminiscences of an 
age when men made love in periwigs 
and upon their knees. We have the 
villain, the rivals, the threatened sui- 
cide, the elopement, the duel. The 
heroine is beautiful, the hero young 
and impassioned. There are stolen in- 
terviews in a moss-grown arbor be- 
neath the willows; and tears ard pro- 
testations and verses to Delia left upon 
the garden seat. But here again folly 
is tempered with discretion and, as it 

















were, disguised in a mummer’s garb 
of justice and sobriety. The clandes- 
tine meetings are arranged upon the 
highest principles, in order that Sheri- 
dan may advise and support the object 
of his affections, and defend her from 
the unscrupulous designs of an unprin- 
cipled married man. 

Miss Linley, daughter of the compos- 
er and singing master, the prima donna 
of her father’s concerts, was well used 
to admiration, but there must have 
been something unusually attractive 
about a handsome lover of one-and- 
twenty, who, with disinterested chiv- 
alry, asked nothing but the right to 
guide and guard her inexperience. 
They mutually determined that there 
Was no safety but in flight, and after 
the young lady had made possibly an 
irresolute and certainly an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to poison herself, they set 
off in a post-chaise to London, Sheri- 
dan having engaged the maid of one 
of his friends to attend her on the jour- 
ney. “You may imagine,” she writes, 
“how pleased I was with his delicate 
behavior.” His plans, in fact, had 
been made with a forethought and 
prudence strangely at variance with 
the ordinary accompaniments of an 
elopement. Their destination was St. 
Quentin, that she might be placed un- 
der the kind care of the nuns at a con- 
vent where his sister had been brought 
up; but at Calais it seems for the first 
time to have occurred to them that 
their conduct might be misconstrued 
and condemned by some evil-minded 
persons incapable of appreciating mo- 
tives, and they think it expedient to go 
through a marriage ceremony so as to 
avoid any possible misconstruction. 
This was, however, merely a simple 
formality and safeguard for the fu- 
ture, and the bride was safely lodged 
the same day in the convent, some- 
what, we may imagine, to the conster- 
nation of the good nuns, if they were 
in any way cognizant of the melo- 
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drama in which they were to take their 


part, It was not destined to be con- 
cluded within their walls. 
After a while Miss Linley was taken 
home by ber father (none of their 
friends or relations, to their credit be 
it told, having the slightest doubt of 
the good intentions of these impulsive 
young people), and Sheridan also re- 
turned to England, to fight two duels 
with her intriguing persecutor, in the 


peaceful 


last of which encounters he was ser'- 
ously wounded; whilst his love, faith- 
ful though helpless, was singing oace 
more in public before admiring aurli- 
ences. But love and honor were not to 
be forever vanquished. A year after 
the private hurried wedding at Calais, 
by which they apparently set little 
store, married 
with the knowledge, if not the unqual- 
ified approval, of their mutual friends. 

Here at least we have a love story 
which might well furnish a theme for 
the novelist or poet; but though it un- 
doubtedly occupied some inner shrine 
in Sheridan’s disorderly mind, it had 
no power to teach him to play upon 
anything deeper than the surface of 
human passions. For literary pur- 
poses, indeed, the varied and stormy 
experiences of his youth availed but 
little, excepting so far, perhaps, as 
their outward circumstances were con- 
cerned. 

Thus it would not seem to be inva- 
riably, nor even generally, true thar: 


they were once more 


“Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 
Until his ink were tempered with 
Love’s sighs.” 


And when we turn to women novel- 
ists, we find them equally apt to over- 
throw any preconceived ideas of the 
relations between love in nature and 
love in art. 

“Evelina,” for example, was pub- 
lished when Miss Burney was six-and- 
twenty, but she had no past to furnish 
her with a life model for love’s emo- 
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tions and vicissitudes. It was not un- 
til her long attendance at Court had 
broken down health and spirits, and 
suspended her literary activities, that, 
at the age of forty, her own love story 
opened with all the romance and im- 
prudence proper to youth. 

General d’Arblay—tall, prepossessing, 
and honorable, a hero and an exile, 
Lafayette’s adjutant, who had been 
on guard at the Tuileries on the night 
of the flight to Varennes—was the per- 
son destined to win her heart. He was 
one amongst the poor distinguished 
refugees who, as they detailed their 
adventures and misfortunes, made 
their simple-minded hearers in remote 
country villages “understand for the 
first time what the French Revolution 
meant.” General d’Arblay, moreover, 
undertook to superintend Miss Bur- 
ney’s studies in his own language, and 
she, upon her part, was delighted to 
teach him English. The natural conse- 
quences ensued. As full of love dreams 
as any of her own heroines, she laid 
aside any fears which might beset an 
engagement so destitute of worldly ad- 
vantages, and began her married life, 
with rapture rather than contentment, 
in a cottage at Bookham, where, as 
she writes, “we enjoyed cabbages from 
our own cultivation, every day, and 
agreed they had a freshness and goit 
we had never met with before.” In 
fact, eaten with the proverbial accom- 
paniment of the dinner of herbs, they 
left nothing to be desired, and she had 
no regrets for any fate more brilliant 
or stirring than that which attended 
the arrested career and precarious for- 
tunes of her Chevalier. 

It is difficult to imagine that Miss 
Austen was ever in love, though, to use 


her own words, she may have had 
“beaux” in plenty. Her girlish let- 
ters, and the expressions which she 


uses about these pretenders to her fa- 
vor, would not lead one to suppose that 
they had aroused any feeling strong 
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enough to overpower her reluctance to 
leave a happy home, or indulge the 
sacrifice of her liberty to the will of 
another. 

“I am almost afraid to tell you,” she 
writes on one occasion, after a ball, 
“how my Irish friend and I behaved. 
Imagine to yourself everything most 
profligate and shocking in the way of 
dancing and sitting down together.” 
“He is a very gentlemanlike, good-look- 
ing, pleasant, young man, I assure 
you;” but these, we do not need to be 
told, are not the foreshadowings or 
preliminaries of love, and when she 
adds, “I rather expect to receive an 
offer from my friend in the course of 
the evening,” we are not surprised that 
she declares, “I shall refuse him, how- 
ever, unless he gives away his white 
coat,” to which she had professed an 
aversion. One wonders if the gentle- 
man were any more in earnest than 
the lady, or if the other admirers of 
whom she writes were perfectly aware 
that no serious consequences were like- 
ly to follow, though they might freely 
indulge a natural desire to please and 
compliment a girl, who at this time, in 
her twenty-first year, was, according 
to all accounts, eminently attractive; 
spirited, witty, confident, with brilliant 
laughing eyes and a graceful figure. 

“It would give me particular pleas- 
ure,” writes one of these cautious lov- 
ers, “to have an opporiunity of im- 
proving my acquaintance with that 
family (the Austens), with the hope of 
creating to myself a nearer interest. 
But at present I cannot indulge any 
expectation of it.” And Jane’s com- 
ment is: “This is rational enough; 
there is less love and more sense in it 
than sometimes appeared before, and 
I am very well satisfied. It will all go 
on exceedingly well, and decline away 


in a very reasonable manner.” The 
expectation may have been well 
founded, but in spite of the tone of 


playful impartiality, we cannot help 














feeling that the issue might have been 
different, if upon the young man’s 
side there had been more love and less 
sense. Her sister Cassandra affirmed, 
it is true, that the one short romance 
of Jane Austen’s girlhood was conse- 
quent upon an acquaintance made at 
the seaside with a clergyman, who died 
suddenly, before the feelings which 
were evident upon either side could 
find expression; and Cassandra, her 
constant, trusted companion, was not 
likely to be mistaken; but in her life 
love was but as a single broken thread; 
her literary labors, her social engage- 
ments, her domestic attachments con- 
stituted its warp and woof, and left her 
keen observation free to centre itself 
upon the ordinary incidents of life, and 
to trace, with a disengaged mind, the 
delicate shades and infinite varieties 
of character. Her writings might not 
have been so perfect in their kind, so 
rich in wit, so full of minute analysis, 
so vivid in the portrayal of trivial frail- 
ties and humors, if her interests had 
been of a more personal and absorbing 
nature; and one cannot help feeling 
that if the leve-making to which she 
had been accustomed had been less 
reasonable, less unexacting, she might 
have had if not a happier at least a 
deeper experience. 

Charlotte Bronté, on the contrary, has 
been accused of depicting the heights 
and depths of passion with an unre- 
strained force, bordering upon vio- 
lence; but her own courtship by 
her father’s curate, in the gray 
seclusion of her later years, was 
set in a subdued and minor key, 
and it is somewhat depressing to read 
the account of her feelings and expec- 
tations at the time of her engagement, 
in her letters to her most intimate 
friend. She was not without previous 
experience in the ways of lovers. Near- 
ly fourteen years before, Henry Nus- 
sey, the brother of this same dearest 
friend, had proposed to her, and here 
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are one or two sentences from her dis- 


“You 
reasons 


couragingly reasonable reply: 
are aware that I have many 
to feel grateful to your family, that I 
have peculiar reasons for affection to- 
wards one at least of your sisters, and 
also that I highly esteem yourself—do 
not, therefore, accuse me of wrong mo- 
tives when I say that my answer to 
your proposal must be a decided nega- 
tive. In forming this decision, I trust 
that I have listened to the dictates of 
more than inclination. I 
have no personal repugnance to the 
idea of a union with you, but I feel con- 
vinced that mine is not the sort of dis- 
position to form the happiness of a man 
like you.” And then she proceeds to 
offer somewhat gratuitous advice as to 
the kind of person whom she considers 
that he would do well to marry; possi- 
bly very good advice, but hardly like- 
ly to be acceptable from such a source 
and at such a moment. Yet she was 
not without her romantic ideals. She 
had, indeed, declared that it is better 
to marry to love than to marry for love; 
and again, “No young lady should fall 
in love till the offer has been made, ac- 
cepted, the marriage ceremony per- 
formed, and the first half year of wed- 
ded life has passed away. A woman 
may then begin to love, but with great 
precaution, very coolly, very moderate- 
ly, very rationally.” But when put:to 
the proof, even by so discreet a lover 
as Henry Nussey, all the prudent ax- 
ioms are thrown to the winds. “I felt 
that though I esteemed, though I had 
a kindly leaning towards him, because 
he is an amiable and well-disposed 
man, yet I had not and could not have 
that intense attachment that would 
make me willing to die for him, and if 
ever I marry it must be in that light of 
adoration that I will regard my hus- 
band.” Henry Nussey was clearly not 
a man to be adored, sent 
him on his way without regret, and her 
next lover, though impetuous enough, 


conscience 


and so she 
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was not likely to awaken any recipro- 
cal feelings. He was a young Irish 
curate, who, after spending one even- 
ing in her company, sent her a propos- 
al of marriage, couched in ardent lan- 
guage. This offer she could be hardly 
expected to take seriously, and it was 
not until many years later, in the ear- 
ly period of her literary fame, that an- 
other suitor presented himself, in the 
person of Mr. James Taylor, who was 
sent to Haworth by Messrs. Smith and 
Elder, to fetch the MS. of “Shirley.” 
He is said to have possessed a “vigor- 
ous and interesting personality,” and 
Charlotte herself speaks of him as de- 
ficient in neither spirit nor sense. With 
him at least she found it possible to in- 
terchange ideas upon subjects of which 
her mind was full. He brought news 
from the great city, a ripple from the 
centre of activity and thought, upon 
the still and somewhat stagnant sur- 
face of social life in the northern vil- 
lage, and when his visit was over she 
missed him. “Stern and abrupt little 
man as he is—too often jarring as are 
his manners—his absence and the ex- 
clusion of his idea from my mind 
leave me certainly with less support 
and in deeper solitude than before.” 
“He has estimable and sterling quali- 
ties; but these are not enough. Friend- 
ship, gratitude, esteem I have, but each 
moment he came near me, and that I 
could feel his eyes fastened upon me, 
my veins ran ice.” The last little touch 
at once recalls some of her own hero- 
ines, and we understand that the au- 
thor of “Jane Eyre” and “Villette” can 
write about the great passion in lan- 
guage which thrills and exalts, since, 
if not by personal experience, yet by 
a vivid imaginative intuition, she well 
knows what love is. 

But when in 1853, at the age of thir- 
ty-seven, she first became aware of Mr. 
Nicholls’s feelings, reiterated bereave- 
ment and disappointments had sapped 
the strength of the hopes which spring 
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so naturally upon the threshold of a 
new life, and reason and experience 
alike forbade anticipations of anything 
brighter or more vivid with the nega- 
tion of pain and the alleviation of sol- 
itude. “Life has become very void,” 
she wrote after Emily’s death, “and 
hope has proved a strange traitor.” “A 
sorrowful indifference to existence of- 
ten pressed upon me—a despairing re- 
signation to reach betimes the end of 
all things earthly.” 

It is clear that though, as she once 
truly wrote to Miss Martineau, “I 
know what love is, as I understand it,’’ 
she had in these later years no thought 
of its coming as an unlooked-for and 
irresistible visitant to revolutionize and 
interrupt the course of her daily som- 
bre and solitary existence. Mr. Nich- 
olls had been already two years at 
Haworth when could assert, “A 
cold, far away sort of civility are the 
only terms on which I have ever been 


she 


with Mr. Nicholls,” And even after 
her engagement, her words are cold 


and measured. She does not, as she 
truly says, “make an uproar about her 
happiness.” 

“I must respect him,” she writes, 
“nor can I withhold from him more 
than cool respect.” And again, “The 
destiny which Providence in his good- 
ness and wisdom seems to offer me 
will not, I am aware, be generally con- 
sidered brilliant, but I trust I see in it 
some germs of real happiness. I trust 
the demands both of feeling and duty 
will be in some measure satisfied by 
the step in contemplation. What I 
taste of happiness is of the soberest 
kind.” 

The days were past in which she had 
felt it impossible to marry unless she 
could regard her husband in the “light 
of adoration.” The transfiguring dawn 
of hope and promise had faded; but the 
sun was still shining behind the length- 
ening shadows, and there was warmth 
and peace and contentment in the air. 














prier, c'est l'aube et c’est Je 


“Aimer, 
soir de lame; 


and in those quiet evening lights, so 
soon to be lost in the breaking of the 
eternal day, she learnt what serene 
and chastened happiness might yet be 
hers. “I am not going to die. We 
have been so happy,” are her last re- 
corded words to her husband upon her 
death-bed, and in them the story of her 
few months of married life is summed 
up. 

Though the courtship of Carlyle and 
Miss Jane Welsh had taken place thir- 
ty years earlier, they lived amongst us 
so much longer that it seems to belong, 
more than those of which we have al- 
ready spoken, to our own times. 
Though absolutely lacking in romance 
or romantic incidents, it is yet unhap- 
pily redeemed from the commonplace 
by exaggerated fears and misplaced 
sentiments. They are neither of them 
in love and yet rashly determined to run 
love’s risks. With her, Irving’s love had 
been, to use her own words, “passion- 
ately returned,” but he was in honor en- 
gaged to another, and she was too high 
principled to endeavor to detach him 
from his allegiance; indeed, she was 
not only resolute in putting her love 
aside, but was eager to pursue the 
studies in which he had been her mas- 
ter, though under other tutorship. Ir- 
ving, upon his part, was preoccupied 
by the necessity of at once perfecting 
her knowledge and guarding her inno- 
cence, and with this intent he com- 
mended Carlyle as well fitted to carry 
on the work. This is the less surpris- 
ing since, even at this time (1821), 
when they were all young, he can write 
to his friend and lament that Miss 
Welsh “contemplates the inferiority of 
others rather from the point of ridicule 
and contempt than from that of com- 
miseration and relief . and con- 


tracts in her own mind a degree of 
coldness and bitterness which suits ill 
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with my conception of female charac- 
ter and a female’s position in society.” 
This is hardly the language of the ar- 
dent and disappointed lover, nor is it 
quite in that character that he should 


select another rising man of 


genius to give her solid food in ltera- 


young 


ture and philosophy, to develop her 
character, and instruct her moral 
judgment. We must, of course, re- 


member that Irving’s mind was, even 
at this time, fixed the 
matters which can occupy the under- 
standing or absorb the heart. No hu- 
man affection could detach him from 
his one main nor blind his 
eyes to the necessary subordination of 
those same affections to its fulfilment. 
Whilst still unmarried, he can write to 
her with the simple, stern sincerity of 
one pledged, at whatever cost, to up- 
hold the standard of truth and right- 
eousness. “I could wish indeed—and 
forgive me indeed when I make free to 
suggest it—that your mind were less 
anxious for the distinction of being en- 
rolled amongst whom _ the 
world has with their 
admiration rather than among those 
whom God has crowned with His 
approval.” Here we have the key- 
note of his after life, a which 
Miss Jane Welsh would gladly have 
had sounded in a lighter strain, or dis- 
guised by livelier variations. ‘There 
would have been no tongues,” she said 
afterwards, with somewhat misplaced 
self-confidence, “if Irving had mauried 
me;” but by 1824 Irving was not only 
married to Miss Martin, but to Car- 
lyle’s evident annoyance, had “a 
squeaking brat of his own,” and Miss 
Welsh’s image, we may believe, was 
more or less forgotten in the intoxicat- 
ing successes of the great preacher 
and religious enthusiast. 

In the meantime her intercourse with 
Carlyle, and constant communication 
with him when at a distance, contin- 
ued, and she was flattered by his at- 


upon highest 


purpose, 


those 
crowned 


note 
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tachment, though, as yet, she had no 
serious thoughts of returning it. She 
was quick to see that such a step, even 
if it were within her power, would be 
attended with many serious, if not in- 
superable, disadvantages. She would 
have to face loneliness and poverty, 
dispiriting social and domestic trials, 
to be borne in the exacting compan- 
ionship of a man who was not only vio- 
lent and unreasonable when thwarted, 
under more favorable 
constant victim to 


but was, even 
circumstances, a 
physical and mental dyspepsia, and by 
no means raised, by the brilliancy of his 
genius and his absorption in literature, 
above the necessities and comforts of 
he writes to 
It will not, 
his 


daily life. “Literature, 
her, “is the wine of life. 
cannot be its food.” And whilst 
spirit was to be left free and untram- 
meled by petty cares to soar into high- 
er regions, she was to provide the more 
solid household nourishment. Miss 
Welsh, upon her part, was more pre- 
triumphs 
am 


pared to share his literary 
than his “petty tribulations.” “I 
not in love with you,” she writes, “that 
is to say, my love is not a passion 
which overclouds my judgment and ab- 
sorbs all my regards for myself and 
others. In short it which 
influences, does not make the destiny of 
a life. Such temperate sentiments 
lend no false coloring, no rosy light.” 
Carlyle, at least, could not complain of 
want of straightforwardness in 
her language, it could not well have 
been more explicit, and with “the 
thing people call love” he is willing to 
dispense. As he wrote in a later note- 
book, so far as he has seen into it, “the 
whole concern of love is a beggarly fu- 
tility that in an heroic age of the world 
nobody would be at the pains to think 
of it, much less to open his mouth upon 
it;’ and with this last sentiment Miss 
Welsh is inclined to agree. “A passion 


is love 


any 


like the torrent in the violence of its 
course, might, perhaps, too like the tor- 
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rent, leave ruin and desolation behind,” 
and she is content to look forward to a 
time when, as her “mind enlarges and 
her heart improves” she may become 
more capable of comprehending his 
great qualities and talents, and so in 
like ratio her affection may increase. 
She dwells playfully, but with doubt- 


ful taste, upon the better marriages 
which she imagines she might have 
made, but feels that she cannot now 


go back; she is already married to Car- 
lyle, married “past redemption.” She 
had, indeed, during his long wooing, 
made no endeavor to deceive either 
herself or him, but she had yet to dis- 
cover what daily life with him would 
mean, the life, as she once described 
it “of a weather-cock in a high wind,” 
and after forty years she could utter 
a warning which carried with it the 
heavy weight of long experience. “My 
dear, whatever you do, never marry a 
man of genius.” That warning might 
never have been uttered but for the 
acknowledgment which succeeded it. 
“I married for ambition. Carlyle has 
exceeded all that my wildest hopes ev- 
er imagined of him—and I am miser- 
able.” 

One last courtship of a very different 
character may fitly bring these recol- 
lections to an end, for it bears upon it 
the impress of an unchangeable love 
which must needs find its full fruition 
when those who have loved on earth 
shall enter through the eternal gates 
into the city. It came, indeed, after 
the spring of youth and hope was over 
to a helpless invalid upon her couch. 
“There is nothing to see in me, nothing 
to hear in me. I am a weed fit for the 
ground and darkness.” So Elizabeth 
Barrett wrote when Robert Browning 
first proposed to visit her. All the out- 
ward circumstances ‘of the case were 
conspicuously adverse. She was six 
years his senior. Hopelessly shattered 
health had necessitated a life of al- 
most unbroken seclusion.. Her spirit 
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was imprisoned in so frail a frame 
that she might be expected at any time 
to lose her trembling hold upon life; 
and he upon his side, filled with a 
strong exuberant vitality, was at the 
beginning of his literary career; and 
yet he was willing, if she would have 
permitted it, to forego his brilliant 
though uncertain prospects, and turn 
to some profession with more secure 
pecuniary advantages, if by so doing 
he might smooth the way for their 
marriage. Here at last we find a rare 
combination, mind answering to mind, 
even as heart to heart, so that John 
Forster’s comment upon their marriage 
was, “It seems as if made up by their 
poetry rather than by themselves.”’ 

Again, as in Sheridan’s case (thougnu 
differing from it in every other partic- 
ular), we have an elopement planned 
and carried out with forethought, not 
only for themselves, but for others, and 
upon the highest, if not the soundest, 
principles. It is a startling, bewilder- 
ing picture of gentleness and determin- 
ation, of thoughtfulness and passion, 
of tremendous risks voluntarily and 
gladly incurred, of the dual acceptance 
of a future freighted with joy, but 
overladen with anxiety. 

It was no wonder that friends and 
relations deplored their marriage. “TI 
have no objection to the young man,” 
was Mr. Barrett's comment, “but my 
daughter should have been thinking of 
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another world.” Even to themselves 
it was a surprise that health should for 
a time revive in but 
alike in sickness and like 
rays of imprisoned sunshine, the guard- 
ed happiness of their home lights up, 
even for the casual stranger, the rec- 
ord of their lives, until, after fifteen 
years, he could write of her last mo- 
ments: “Always smilingly, happily 

. after the most perfect expression of 
she died in my 


such measure; 
in health, 


her love to me . 
arms.” 

But into the precinéts of married life 
it is not our purpose to enter. The true 
love story, we have been assured, begins 
at the altar, but it is a love story which 
we are not often permitted to read. It 
is frequently written in a cypher, of 
which we do not hold the key, or too 
late inscribed only as an epitaph upon 
a tomb. In courtship there are dram- 
atic incidents, and strange new revela- 
tions which surprise us into confidences 
and indiscretions; but in marriage the 
“intertangled roots of love” lie below 
ground, and happy married people are 
for the most part ready to breathe the 
spirit of Donne’s well-known lines:— 


“So let us melt and make no noise, 
No tear floods, nor sigh tempests 
move; 
’Twere profanation of our joys, 
To tell the laity our love.” 


Eleanor A. Towle. 





AN INDIAN PLAGUE STORY. 


(Conclusion.) 


IV. 
Excitement prevailed in the towu 
whence the Shastri had journeyed. The 
dreaded plague had already begun its 
ravages, and a wise Government was 
putting in practice stringent measures. 


Men stood discussing these at the meet- 
ing of the ways, and on the steps of the 
The inflammable young In- 
dian had called monster meetings, and 


temples. 


was airing his budding eloquence. 
There were Mohammedan meetings, 
and Hindu meetings, and meetings of 
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both combined. In the great public 
library, in the heart of the city, had 
met the densest of these miscellaneous 
crowds. Some grayheads had been on 
the platform, urging prayer as the best 
means of averting the disease; but they 
offered this suggestion cautiously, as if 
afraid of eventually attracting to their 
heads the blood of the community. Up 
rose a young fanatic; the idea pleased 
him, he would urge it home. (’Twas 
Gopal of the Samachar.) “We will not 
go, my brethren,” he said, “to the hos- 
pital—to any ‘hospital. Our temples are 
our hospitals.” (Loud cheers from the 
panic-stricken crowd.) “They will send 
earriages to take your sick away. Be 
not deceived: the carriage they send is 
—a hearse’—(groans)—“only you are 
made, my friends, to ride in it while 
the blood still flows in your veins, that 
you might chant your own death-song, 
and see, as in a vision, that which is 
shortly to be. 

“You mothers, how will you feel 
when your dying children are snatched 
from your arms? You husbands, where 
is your manhood, that you can allow 
other men to'‘hold the hand of your 
faithful wives? You wives, how will 
you abandon your husband’s corpses 
to contamination? And all ye fathers, 
mothers, husbands, wives, sisters, 
brothers, ye who guard the religion of 
the nation, what of the caste rules 
broken? Ye Mohammedans, what of 
the spirits they will force upon you?” 
... (Here the storm he had excited 
drowned his own vaporings; but after 
a while he was heard again.) “And 
not only when you are ill will you be 
taken captive, but when you are in 
health. Listen, fellow-citizens, this is 
the plan. First will come the sepoys— 
eurse the renegades! every sister’s son 
of them! They will come with their 
swords in their hands, and search our 


houses. The trembling woman .and 


crying child will be brought into the 
fierce light of the open street. 


If you 
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but have a headache, or a scratch on 
your small finger, you will be thrust in- 
to the awful hearse, the entreaties and 
cries of your relations and friends all 
unheeded. They, indeed, are driven 
like sheep, the dogs of sepoys biting at 
their legs, away from house and home, 
their little property being perforce 
abandoned to the greed of every pass- 
er-by. Near the Christian burying- 
ground is a row of white tents, there 
they will house them, safely out of the 
way, while they dig up your own poor 
dwelling to look for treasure’’—(hisses) 
—‘twhile they unroof all the rooms, and 
burn all your property. That white 
canvas is the monument on a living 
grave, ... for, when your friends re- 
turn from it, if they ever do, what care 
have they for life, their loved ones 
gone, their fortunes to rebuild! 

“And look you, even white rupees 
will not now buy your ransom. While 
the sepoys were in command, the ras- 
cals, it was ‘Off you go, Hari, unless 
you produce ten rupees.’ But they say 
in the bazaar that the English soldier 
will do the search now, the English sol- 
dier and the doctor, memsahibs and sa- 
hibs. And though there won't be the 
oppression of the sepoy, you will cer- 
tainly be carried away without mercy.” 

Thus the firebrand: and the poor ig- 
norant people, panic-stricken, ready to 
believe anything, uncertain how to 
fight this unrelenting foe, listened to 
him, little wotting that they listened 
to their worst enemy. Some of the 
leaders of the people did indeed try to 
get a hearing for wiser counsels. 

“My children,” said one, old Ogazi, 
“listen to me. Have you not come to 
me in all your troubles, public and pri- 
vate, these many years? This plague, 
remember, is God’s visitation, not 
man’s device. Are not the Government 
people fighting it for themselves, and 
their wives and children, as well as for 
us? And, indeed, more on our behalf 
than on theirs, for to infection our poor 

















people are most susceptible. And do 
you not know that the doctor sahibs go 
to the stricken with their own lives in 
their hands? Was it not yesterday that 
one of the gentle English nurses took 
the disease and died? Day after day 
she had tended others. I saw her in the 
plague-sheds, always bright and cheer- 
ful, easing others’ pain with such skill 
and tenderness. When she was ill her- 
self and a special nurse was told off 
to care for her, ‘Send her to the wards,’ 
she said, ‘they need her, my own poor 
patients.’’’ (Here the women said ‘Hi! 
Hi!’ in sympathy, but the young orator 
Gopal started ironical cheers.) ‘“To- 
day two English doctor sahibs are 
down. Some of our Indian 
may take it, too, many are brave and 
fearless, their names are written in 
our hearts; but I ask you, my friends, 
Why have certain of them, themselves, 
fled to the hills, leaving their charges? I 
ask you why the houses of some of our 
influential leaders are closed in the 
time of stress? Why are we left un- 
shepherded ? 

“You are ignorant, my children. You 
do not know that if the authorities sep- 
arate the sick from the well, the evil 
(in health) from the good, ’tis to give 
both a chance of life. Those white 
tents are no monument to the expec- 
tant dead; they are indeed monuments, 
but to the care for us of our rulers! 

“Yon youth would remind you of 
plunder. ’Tis well. Ganesh the gold- 
smith was sitting at his door, covered 
in a sheet. I saw him; he was but a 
bit lazy and a bit chill in the early 
and he told me this sanely 


doctors 


dawn, ... 
enough. 
“The policeman who walks the beat 
by his house came up. ‘Ganesh,’ he 
said, ‘you are ill.’ ‘You lie,’ said Gan- 
esh. ‘I will prove it,’ said the police- 
man. ‘Twenty rupees, and a promise of 
twenty more in a week, Ganesh, or I 
will help you into the plague cart, 
which will be round presently.’ Gan- 
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esh had no alternative, as you know. 
But mark you, my children, "twas your 
own brother who did it, not an Eng- 
lishman. And ’twas his own evil act, 


commanded of no one. ... Our best 
plan—” 

But this plain speaking did not suit 
the excited portion of the audience, 
though some others would have heard 
him gladly; the old man was easily 
overpowered and thrust forth into the 
street. He walked slowly with down- 
cast head, pondering on life and death 
and human folly. He was joined by 
an elderly Hindu, who had been giving 
him ‘his support in the hall. “’Tis no 
use, Ogazi sahib,” he said; “would you 
counsel wild beasts or fretful children? 
And, mark you, though you and I know 
the foreigner too well to yield him 
aught but reverence, ’tis a better under- 
standing reciprocally which we want 
among the masses of the nations. More- 
over, there is too much which is inevi- 
table, which neither English nor In- 
dian can help at this stage. You know 
very well that ‘tis not death which the 
people dread, but contamination and 
loss of caste. I, who am a Hindu, ap- 
preciate this more than you, notwith- 
standing your kind sympathy. See 
how wide a gulf lies between you and 
me in some matters! .. . And the best 
of intentions cannot meet some of our 
most perplexing difficulties at a time 
like this. The Government is conced- 
ing much, I grant. What will 
rance concede, when in this panic ’tis 
so hopeless to persuade it of even any 
need for concession?’ 

Thus talking they turned down a by- 
street into what seemed a cul-de-sac. A 
gateway standing yawning an invita- 
tion, and the passage through a small 
well-kept garden, brought them to the 
meeting place of the Brahmos, or more 
enlightened Hindus. The worshippers 
sat on little soft hassocks, cross-legged 
on the floor, and the air seemed electric 
with devotion. On a raised divan sat 


igno- 
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a yogi; there was a low table before 
him holding an illuminated copy of the 
Vedas and a few sticks of incense, 
which diffused a sickly sweetness in 
the close room. The man’s lips moved 
in prayer. “Om, Om,” he said guttur- 
ally below his breath, while his body 
swayed to and fro.... Surely the 
“cloven tongue” would not tarry long! 
Clad he was in the pilgrim’s garb, and 
his strong firm face betrayed many 
watchings and fastings. Then he 
spoke aloud. “Let me adore the suprem- 
acy of that divine sun, the godhead 
who illumines all, from whom all pro- 
ceeds, to which all must return, and 
which can alone irradiate not our vis- 
ual organs merely, but our souls and 
our intellects....” "Twas but the 
translation of that mystic Om, which 
none may utter aloud and live, and 
which is the faithful Hindu’s usual in- 
itiatory invocation. 

For the rest of the prayer, it was only 
the sigh of impotence to Omnipotence 
in this dread calamity, and the people 
listened with bowed head. 


. 


And the evening and the morning 
were the seventh day of the Shastri’s 
absence. 

“He ought to have been back three 
days ago,” said Sita. “I should not 
have let him attempt the journey, 
’twas selfish of me; yet he seemed so 
bright and hopeful.” 

“Mother,” wailed a querulous voice 
from a low bed, which had been car- 
ried into the sunlit courtyard to suit 
the child’s whim, “‘come, tell me pretty 
stories. When will granddad be back?” 
And the pretty story was so prettily 
told that the question about granddad 
was forgotten. The child had been 
strangely languorous that morning, but 
’twas nothing new in his usually poor 
state of health. 

The story was the boy’s favorite, the 
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legend of Surya, and just as she fin- 
ished, 


Lord of the lotus, Father, friend and 
King, 

Surya, thy power I sing, 

the rusty door creaked on its hinges 

and the old Shastri entered, but look- 

ing so tottering and aged, and led by a 

devotee. 

Sita was at his side instantly, with 
an anxious cry, and he was soon on a 
comfortable cushion, being crooned 
over and revived with nice fresh milk 
and unlimited petting. But he could 
not speak just then and the fakir dare 
not, for, as Sita saw, he was a Moinee, 
and, as such, bound to perpetual si- 
lence. . . . In course of time however, 
she did hear of the luckless visit, but 
this much and no more, that it had 
failed; yet the marriage with Gopal 
was not pressed. The old man seemed 
too listless to urge anything. 

Since plague regulations had been in 
force Sita had intermitted the daily 
visits to the god, and the terror of the 
city reached the little household but 
obliquely and vaguely. 

The child still ailed: for the last day 
or so he had been feverish, and had 
complained of a bad head, and of de- 
mons who overmastered him in ill- 
matched wrestling contests—leaving 
him with pains in back and limbs. The 
child’s head was full of strange fan- 
cies, born of the mythology with which 
his mother fed his baby cravings for a 
story. Nor was he her only invalid; 
the old Shastri was comatose and inert, 
causing Sita much the greater anxiety 
of the two, lying dazed and quiet, and 
rousing himself only occasionally to 
query “What of the plague?’ She 
nursed both with unfailing cheerful- 
ness, distracting her father’s attention 
as best she could, but keeping herself 
well-informed, nevertheless, through 
the old Mukhti, who was sent on a 
nightly expedition of inquiry. One 





evening the woman came back hor- 
ror stricken. “The search party will 
be in our street to-morrow, or next 
day,” she said, “and the child and 
Shastri sahib will both be taken to the 
hospital for certain; and thou, Sita, 
will not be allowed to tend them.” 

Not any sleep did the darkness bring 
to the overburdened Sita. What was 
wisest to do?—wisest for them all: and 
should she tell the Shastri? The ear- 
lier part of the morning passed in al- 
ternate resolves and regrets, and final- 
ly she left Mukhti in charge of her pa- 
tients, and slipped away to the street 
then under inspection. She would see 
for herself what the dreaded visit 
might bode. 

The silence of death seemed to reign 
everywhere. From the busy quarter 
leading to the temple the shopkeepers 
seemed to have fled. Barred doors 
sighed desolation. A few were chalked 
—“Gone to Lanowli.”” One or two, more 
hopeful, added, “Open again in a 
month ;” but for the most part the sig- 
nificance of the closed shutter was un- 
relieved. Now she turned into a street 
which was different: for the common 
country-made padlock was substituted 
a strong good lock and an official seal. 

“They have examined this street ai- 
ready,” she said, and she looked with 
interest at the dwelling-houses, and 
such others as showed signs of recent 
occupation. 

On the doors were hieroglyphics 
which struck terror to her heart. Great 
red noughts—and in nine cases out of 
ten would appear @ cross within the 
nought. ... “Plague,” it meant: “death 
from plague.” She needed no lexicon 
to expound that to her. The roofs, 
moreover, of such houses were untiled, 
the rough transverse beams giving 
every opportunity of in-draught to the 
still plague-laden breeze. Through an 
occasional chink in an ill-fitting door 
she could see that the floor was like- 
wise manipulated, raked and uphewn. 
250 
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Here and there a desperate thief, with 
hungry eyes and thin, haggard face, 
was climbing down through the hiatus, 
in rash hope of possible treasure. 

“Poor things!’ said Sita, “poor every 
one!” and she was a-quiver with the 
apprehension of a like fate in store for 
her own much loved home. But now 
there were indications of life. She had 
come upon the search party. There 
were public sepoys standing at all 
exits and entrances, and a locksmith 
had just let into one of the larger 
houses a little party of soldiers and 
inspectors, and a group of women with 
a stray doctor memsahib. In the mid- 
dle of the road squatted coolies, beside 
light stretchers and ambulances, and 
in the distance was an unwieldy hos- 
pital cart. 

Sita boldly joined the group at the 
door, and stood watching, unheeded. 
The house was evidently empty: the 
chief police sepoy was called in, and a 
thorough examination was made in his 
presence of every nook and corner. 
Here and there closets had to be brok- 
en into; all preservable goods were dis- 
infected in the courtyard behind the 
house, while all suspicious rags, etc., 
were piled into a wholesome bonfire. 
Sita almost smiled at the little gods 
and goddesses sitting side by side wait- 
ing for a common pheny! bath. 

Just as the party was about to issue 
forth, a box, cunningly placed under a 
side staircase, attracted the attention 
of the chief inspector. In it was found 
a poor old woman, in a dying condition. 
Air had been let in through a large 
hole made in that side of the box which 
Was most remote from inspection—else 
she’d most probably have been suffo- 
cated long since. She was trembling 
with fear, but tried to assure the 
searchers that she was quite well. If 
they must take her away let it not be 
to the hospital. The lady doctor was 
very gentle, explaining that she woul 
be well cared for and the Hindu nurse 
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helped her on to the ambulance. “’Tis 
the death-bier, my son! my son!” 


shrieked the old woman, “and of what 
caste are they who carry me to my 
burning? My eyes are dim. I cannot 
see.” There emerged from effectual 
hiding a shock-headed youth, seeming- 
ly half-witted, but so haggard and tot- 
tering that, at sight of the inevitable, 
he fainted dead away, and the two 
were carried gently to the nearest hos- 
pital. 

A band of workmen stayed behind 
to untile the roof, and to dig up ‘the 
floor, to do the usual limewashing 
and sulphur-burning, and the party 
proceeded to the next door. 

Sita sighed. “There will soon be two 
noughts on that door,” she said; “on 
what door will they mark the crosses?” 

She would peep at one more search, 
and then get back to her beloved 
charges. 

This was a washerman’s house, and 
the man at the ironing table sang out 
cheerfully—“Enter, enter, huzoor! no 
sick are there within these walls.” But 
the gaiety was apparently forced: he 
whistled and tried an occasional much 
strained joke on the attendant sepoy. 
A woman stood helping him, and her 
hand shook so that the irons rattled 
violently, and she had to busy herself 
elsewhere. 

She was examined, but was found to 
be not otherwise than unduly fright- 
ened. 

One of the nurses now noticed a 
movement in the pile of white shirts 
and frilled blouses, which lay ready to 
be bound into bundles, for delivery in 
cantonments, and she whispered the in- 
telligence to the inspector. 

There was a moment’s silence in the 
gay whistle, but it went on boldly 
enough, till—the clothes being removed 
disclosed an old man in an advanced 
state of plague... . £ And so the sick- 
ening search continued; in some cases 
corpses were discovered lying among 
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rafters; here and there a corpse would 
have been made even to simulate life. 
The great idea, however, seemed to be 
that cheerfulness disarmed suspicion, 
and the ghastly attempts at a decep- 
tion brought the tears to the eyes of 
the kindly nurses. ... Sita had fol- 
lowed fascinated, from one house to 
another, but now she turned and fied. 
“Were they coming to her? What 
should she do?” 

But eleven o’clock struck, and the 
party was due at the sub-divisional 
office to write reports. So Sita had a 
night in which to lay plans. Mean- 
time the child had developed swollen 
glands, and the old nurse was in de- 
spair, because he could not swallow 
the glass of sweetened milk for which 
he was generally so impatient. The 
Shastri was just tired, every inch of 
him. “’Tis old age,” he said, “and the 
planter sahib’” (he added under his 
breath). But, hearing Sita’s story, he 
roused himself. The party would most 
likely be at their house about eight 
o’clock next morning. He would climb 
into the leafiest of the palm trees— 
wasn’t he a toddy-climber as a boy! 
Hadn’t he evertold her? Ah, Sita 
should hear stories when they were all 
happy once more, in a dear little home 
remote from this sickfy town. Well, 
he would climb the palm tree, and the 
wee boy should lie quite still on his 
lap. 

“You will be still, boy—won’t you? 
Such a game of hide-and-seek, with the 
Sarkar to chase us!” And the old man 
chuckled, and the boy nodded, with 
bright, feverish eyes, eager for the fun. 
And then, Sita, what should she do? 
Sita should grind corn, and sing in the 
vestibule, overlooking the palm tree 
and the lotus pond: so each would 
know what was happening to the other, 
and—did the party come again, once 
the inspection was over? 

“No!” said Sita, “not if it were safely 
over!” ... “Ah! ha!” said he, “ah! ha! 




















w?2 shall eat our midday meal in peace. 
Sita, you shall make me little bhajjias 
of the edible leaf, you know, rolled 
tightly—how I love them when you 
make them! And see, I did not tell 
you before, for I meant to return it, 
but, here—” and the old man pulled for- 
ward the inner end of his winding 
sheet, and untied something crisp, 
knotted clumsily into a corner. ‘See! 
the commissioner sahib came to me, as 
I was coming away after that accursed 
visit, and he pressed this 100-rupee 
note upon me. ‘You will grant me this 
boon,’ he said, ‘that you keep it. My 
wife sends it to your small grandson, 
from her own litile boy in England. 
You won’t refuse it. And there was 
the kind lady standing at the door of 
her tent, smiling and nodding; and 
while I hesitated she brought me the 
picture of two sweet little children—- 
children like the baby Krishna sleep- 
ing in the cup of the full-blown lotus—- 
and she made her husband tell me 
about them, and she said kind words 
in English. And so I took the money, 
meaning to return it later: but we will 
keep it now, Sita. The gods have sent 
it to take us safely away from here, so 
safely. Why did I not make use of it, 
these many days? My heart was full 
of hatred and bitterness, Sita, when it 
should have been full of gratitude. ... 
And I am punished.” 

“No, no, father!” she said; “ ’twill all 
be well yet, you will see. .. .” 

The little household was up betimes. 
Sita had got in some phenyl and had 
flushed the drains, and had also had 
sulphur burnt in the empty rooms to 
give the search party some confidence 
in her knowledge of preventive disin- 
fection. She had determined that her 
visit of the previous day should be 
turned to every account. Her anxieties 
were all for her two charges. She was 
so well and strong herself, and a pass- 
ing pain in her hand was dismissed 
with impatience. And now the old 
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man had been helped into the tree, and 
—yes! he was quite safe: neither Sita 
nor Mukhti could discover stray toes 
or unruly wisps of hair. They covered 
his legs with a green saree, which har- 
monized cleverly with the foliage; and 
now if only the boy would keep still! 
And, if only the old Shastri could stand 
the strain of holding him! “Was he 
comfortable?” asked Sita. “Yes! He 
would cling to the tree like death. Trust 
him!” ... So Sita arranged herself in 
her pretty “lotus” saree, and sat to the 
grinding. "Twas a hand-mill; two cir- 
cles of stone, one over the other, be- 
tween which the grain was crushed. 
She worked it with a wooden handle 
affixed to the upper stone; but there 
than grinding, for 
the weight was overheavy for the slen- 
der arm. The old Mukhti was busy in 
the kitchen. ... £ And now the door 
creaked. Sita waved and nodded reas- 
suringly to the pair in the palm tree, 
and went forward gracefully to meét 
the searchers. Her veil was drawn 
with becoming modesty over her face, 
but she answered the inspector’s ques- 
tions herself, and in English. 

Yes! the house was of course open to 
the usual search. Where would he be- 
gin? There were but she and that old 
woman on the veranda (for Mukhti 
hearing noises had come to guard her 
loved mistress). Her husband was in 
England, and her father had gone a 
journey with the small boy, her son— 
the gentle 


was more singing 


oh! may the gods forgive 
fib!). The head policeman knew her by 
repute and was nodding belief in the 
straightforward story, when—the lady 
and nurses, who were a bit in the rear, 
entered, and Sita sprang forward with 
a joyous cry. "Twas a new memsahib 
this morning, the doctor lady from her 
own Mission School. 

“Sita,” she said, “how glad I am to 
see you! and you are well, and alone? 
Yes, we must search the house, I fear. 


Ah, good child to be so careful! Every- 
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thing smells so clean! Poor little Sita, 
alone! Where is the Shastri, and 
where my friend the baby?” So Sita 
had to repeat the lie: how she loathed 
it! Would it not be better to tell them 
all, and trust to their mercy? But they 
were in the veranda now, and examin- 
ing the old woman. 

“She’s safe, Sita,” called the doctor 
laughingly. And room after room was 
earefully searched, nothing being omit- 
ted, albeit appearances were so strong- 
ly in Sita’s favor. 

“We shall put a white mark on your 
door, Sita, to say we’ve examined and 
passed you, for the present,” said the 
lady; “but don’t be alarmed if an in- 
specting officer comes again shortly, to 
see that all continues well. And you 
are sensible—see, this is what must be 
done in case of infection.” ... Some 
terse directions followed, concluding 
with, “And you’d best take your usual 
exercise in your garden, ’tis safest so.” 
They were just about going, and Sita 
was already vowing offerings to every 
goddess of her acquaintance, when a 
dark-browed Maratha in the rear ven- 
tured a remark. “The lady has not 
herself been examined,” he said, and 
he said it meaningly. “Moreover, she 
was yesterday in more than one house, 
on whose door is now chalked the 
plague signal.” 

“°Tis true, Sita,” said the lady. “You 
must be examined; I was forgetting. 
But were you indeed in stricken houses 
yesterday? Yet you disinfected your- 
self when you got home, surely?” Sita 
was compelled to confess that she had 
not; and, after the examination there 
was a brief consultation, and then the 
lady spoke. “I am sorry, Sita,” she 
said, “but I fear I can’t save you from 
it. The inspector sahib thinks yon 
must go to the segregation camp. We 
will make everything ascomfortable for 
you as possible, and your old Mukhti 
shall attend you. I myself, or one of 


the ladies whom you know best at the 
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Mission house, shall come and see you. 
’Twill really matter nothing to you, 
this change, since you are alone.” 

“But,” said Sita in dismay, “I prom- 
ise faithfully to come to the hospital if 
Iam ill. You know I have no ignorant 
prejudices.” 

“Ah! then, my child, be obedient 
now,” was all the response she got. 
And even a farewell to the palm tree 
was impossible. She daren’t risk be- 
traying them. But, just as the party 
was safely outside the door, she begged 
one indulgence. 

“A last good-bye to my home,” she 
urged, “in solitude. I shall be but one 
minute, by the lotus pond. Let me go 
alone, dear lady.”” And they let her, 
saving her the ignominy of a watch, 
though the Maratha wished it. Swift- 
ly she sped to the palm tree. “Father,” 
she whispered, “keep a_ brave heart. 
There is food in the house: take it and 
fly outside the town, to Singhur. Mind! 
Singhur! You will be safe so, for at 
the railway stations they examine folk. 
Marothi at the police station will get 
you a palanquin. I will tell him as I 
pass, now, and I shall watch for you 
by the segregation tents this evening at 


dusk. Your road lies past them you 
know. I'll meet you at the old toll- 
house. I can run away; they won't 
watch me very closely. Good-bye, dear 
father. Good-bye, my son. The bless- 


ing of the great God be upon you.” But 
there was no answer, for the old man 
had fainted when he saw Sita led 
away; yet so strong were both his will, 
even in unconsciousness, and that well- 
acquired habit to a praying Brahmin of 
maintaining posture, that 
the clutch on the branches never re- 
laxed its grasp, nor did the knees un- 
bend. 

“You were longer than a minute, 
Sita,” said the lady reprovingly; but as 
Sita’s eyes were moist, she patted her 
hand and said no more. 


any given 
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When the Shastri recovered himself 
it was already noon, and though the 
sun blazed overhead be was stiff and 
cold; and—good God!—the boy lay dead 
on his lap! 

It took him a minute or two to grasp 
the awful fact; but he had the spirit of 
another Eastern sage: “While the child 
was yet alive I fasted and wept; but 
now that he is dead, wherefore should 
I weep?” Only his sequel was other- 
wise. What mattered Death? that 
would come to all, sooner or later; 
*twas contamination which did matter. 
So long as that avoided there 
would be some chance of recognition 
in the re-birth. Yes, he must thank the 
gods for saving his boy from the hands 
of sweepers. ... He would take him 
himself to the burning ghat. So, de- 
scending with difficulty, he placed the 
boy on the green-sward. There was 
the suffering of a dumb creature in his 
eyes, but tears were a luxury denied to 


was 


him; and so, indeed, was the indul- 
gence of grief of any sort. Might not 
the party be back any moment! But 


when he strove to readjust the little 
burden, he tottered and fell, and a 
nameless fear overwhelmed him. What 
if ‘he should not reach the ghat! Down 
he was on his hands and knees mutter- 
ing to every god and goddess his vast 
reading had ever suggested to him— 
praying for strength, a little strength. 
“Spare me yet a little while, oh, Vish- 
nu! oh, Krishna! oh, Maroti! oh, all ye 
gods! And _ thou, oh, Brahm, 
Source of Life, grant me one short hour 
longer of the vital flame, ... then 
quench it, if thou wilt, forever!” . 

He rose dazed, and stumbled into the 
house, where, finding some still fresh 
milk, and the meal they three were to 
have eaten in happy unity, he fed sav- 
agely; and, thus refreshed, returned to 
the cold burden. ’"IT'was comparatively 
easy now to hoist it onto his back. 


great 
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“No bier,” he muttered; “they would 
suspect a death.” So round his neck 
he clasped the little dead hands, and 
on his shoulder rested involuntarily 
the unresisting head, and from under 
the cloth with which he covered it 
there peeped one limp dead foot. ... 
Ah! the pathos of it! 

The hour was auspicious. Plague 
officials were having a short compul- 
sory rest, after the 
tions; heavy-eyed policemen dozed on 


morning’s exer- 


their beat; and citizens, such as were 
abroad, were too occupied with their 
own ills to notice other folk. He had 
chosen the devious way through the 
garden wicket, and ’twas well, for the 
courtyard door was officially sealed. 

Trudge, trudge, under the 
sun, while the air seemed heavy with 
death, and a myriad thoughts flashed 
through the aching brain. “No fire,” 
he said, “my child! no fire, no incense, 
no censer, no bier, no mourners; and 
thy father—God knows where! And 
there is the end of the house of Bhan- 
darkar, son of Krishnaram! Who can 
tell what will anger the gods, or this 
or that; and in what Ne- 
mesis will come?” 

After a time his senses got dulled; 
the aged feet moved mechanically. . . . 
Ah! there was the stretch of river coil- 
ing like a silver-scaled snake among 
the rushes, and there on the farther 
side was the strip of dry sand, the 


blazing 


generation 


“mount of sacrifice.’ 
the bund 
dry; he would walk across this, avoid- 
ing the weary bridge, and save thus, 
. His 
feet held firmly to the sun-baked stone; 
but the water, as it splashed cool and 
against the great 
touched something in his brain. 

Was it last night he had dreamed of 
a bath in the river of life? The river 
rose in the enchanting mountains of 


The water was low, and 


too, a good fifteen minutes... 


joyous boulders, 


mystery, and it flowed through the val- 
leys of time, and it made its way to the 
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fathomless sea of eternity! And so 
kind it was to all who trusted them- 
selves, unquestioning, to its swift cur- 
rent. Was this the river of life? 

But here is the ghat; and the prepa- 
rations are simple enough. A few dried 
twigs laid so, beneath and over the lit- 
tle dead “fuel.” ... “Do the sticks 
hurt, my child, my child?” 

A rope!—he’d never brought a rope! 
And he must grope about for some suit- 
able flints for the initiatory spark. The 
search was slow; round black pebbles 
and yellow sand in abundance were 
there, but never a white gleaming crys- 
tal; and, oh, God! dear God!—how the 
sun blazes! And those brown-winged, 
strong-beaked kites, how they whirl 
closer and closer to the little upturned 
face! 

... But he had come now upon a 
cottage: he would beg a light and a 
rope, and perhaps a little incense. 
“Peace be to this house!” he said, 
“peace! and the blessing of Vishnu! 
And may disease and death be slain— 
the victims of health and life!” 

But no one made answer, and pushing 
open the door he found a smouldering 


fire, and a half-baked cake—and a 
woman lying on her back, lifeless, 
though not yet cold.... “Death, 


death,” he said wearily—‘“everywhere 
death!” but he took what he sought, 
and made his way back to the ghat. 
The little corpse was bound firmly 
now, and the Shastri contemplated his 
work with some satisfaction. But-—- 
what was it that he had to tell the 
gods?—something, something, quick— 
before the flames should reach the feet! 
Ah! he knew now. “Great Brahm!” he 
said, “ in this city of the dead no cere- 
monies have been possible. I have 
omitted washings and anointings, the 
The Nineteenth Century. 
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perfumes and the flowers; no gold, no 
gem has saluted the child’s mouth, his 
nostrils, eyes or ears. I myself am un- 
bathed. Forgive, great Brahm, forgive 
the omission, lay it not to his charge. 

. Forgive!” ... And now the flame 
was doing its work; the rope crumbled 
into ashes, the puny little body leapt 
into the air—and then—both hands 
were shielding the old man’s ears 
against the sound of that awful com- 
bustion . . .the single salute as the 
soul entered the spirit world! .. . 

He gathered his weary limbs togeth- 
er, yet what need to hurry? who was 
there who would expect him? Cruel 
Time to claim the tender saplings and 
leave the old withered trunk!... 
Then a fierce impulse seized him. ““The 
river of life’—ah! there was the reason 
of his solitude. 

“Bear me gently, good river, to the 


”? 


shoreless sea of eternity! 
VII. 


’T was in the grey dawn of the next 
morning that the segregation inspector, 
making his punctual way to his duties 
at the camp, found, on the road to Sing- 
hur the dead body of a young and gen- 
tly nurtured woman. 

Scouts and a litter were soon in re- 
quisition, and the official examination 
resulted in the verdict he had foreseen. 
Death from that type of plague which 
lays a sudden chill grasp on the break- 
ing heart—And, as night fell over the 
city, once more was an unresisting bur- 
den borne to the water’s edge; while 
the watchman, proclaiming the hour, 
sang his usual lullaby—‘Rest in peace, 
in peace, ye living! and, eke, ye dead! 
for love is stronger than death, than 
death, than death!” 

Cornelia Sorabji. 
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GIRLS’ NOVELS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


England invented the modern novel 
for girls. During the Second Empire 
the Parisians began to learn English, 
and the English novel for girls was 
used as a school text-book... It achieved 
popularity—a popularity which it has 
retained, for it still forms tue staple of 
French girls’ reading. Imitation was 
inevitable, and the selfelpistas of Italy 
are not more indubitably of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation than that school of 
French writers which acknowledges 
Mme. Craven as its head and the “Ré- 
cit d’une Sceur” as its chief work. The 
net result of the whole movement, now 
some sixty years old, is widespread un- 
happiness for a nation of jeunes filles 
who have been mischievously taught 
by its agency to regard future hus- 
bands as lovers instead of as the mere 
“embodiment of marriage and the fam- 
ily.” Such, stated afresh, is the con- 
clusion of Mme. Yetta Blaze de Bury, 
who, under the title “Girls’ Novels in 
France,” contributes to the North 
American Review a literary essay in 
the style of Anatole France, at once 
acute, witty, cynical, and graciously 
malign. 

Mme. de Bury is unmerciful towards 
the author of the “Récit d’une Coeur,” 
that blameless volume of which the 
fortieth edition is now on sale. We can- 
not but rejoice at her courageous and 
uncompromising attitude. With our 
English ideas, we might forgive Mme. 
Craven for having rendered two gen- 
erations of French girls miserable by 
means of a romantic inoculation, but 
we could not excuse her monstrous 
snobbishness (Mme. de Bury with ex- 
quisite tact refers to her “vigorous 
tones of the spirit of caste’), nor her 
fanatical religiosity. In certain ways 
Mme. Craven surpassed the worst ex- 
cesses of Ler English examplars. We 





are reminded by Mme. ue Bury of the 
Marchioness de Livernois, who said 
that “a gentleman cannot fall lower 
than in becoming a manufacturer,” 
and of the young Marquis, who broke 
off beautiful 
English made 
fun of a priest on Good Friday. Who 
will dissent from the verdict that “such 
books as these are written for a special 
public, a public composed of fossils, a 
public which since 1830 has given up 


his engagement with a 
girl because the child 


everything excepting the admiration 
of its own obstinacy?” Even the Sun- 
day-school which cast out Kipling 


might agree that the religion inculcat- 
ed by such literature “is not the relig- 
ion of the Gospel, but of a coterie; and 
the representation of human duty is 
just as false in these books, where 
honor and honesty turn their backs up- 
on each other.” It is with a gaiety 
only half hidden that our critic adds: 
“The duchesses in France for whom 
Mme. Craven wrote have for a long 
time now come chiefly from the manu- 
facturing classes.” 

After Mme. Craven comes Mm». Gré- 
ville, the apostle of the “Sainte Bour- 
geoisie,” with a snobbishness even 
more outrageous, in that it works in 
both both and 
downwards, not only against the prole- 
tariat, but against Mme. Craven's 
duchesses themselves. Mme. de Bury 
seems scarcely to catch the irony of 
this situation. But, in truth, she does 
not expend many words upon the au- 
thor of “Le Fiancé de Sylvie,” who is 
little more than a link between Mme. 
Craven and those more modern and 
infinitely more excellent writers, Mme. 
Caro and Mme. Th. Bentzon, both of 


directions, upwards 


whom, if we mistake not, have, like 
Mme. Craven, been translated into 
English. 
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Mme. de Bury is generous in praise 
of Mmes. Caro and Bentzon. And she 
is right. The former's “Roman de 
Jeune Fille” is probably, judged as lit- 
erature, the best and strongest “story 
for girls’ ever written; and judged as 
a moral influence, it must also take 
high rank. As for Mme. Bentzon, it 
may be said that she has won the ad- 
miration of girls, and of critics like 
Mr. Andrew Lang. She is, in a word, 
an artist, though with perhaps less 
sheer imaginative strength than Mme. 
Not all her books, however, 
would commend themselves to the 
British matron. “Tony,” for instance, 
is what the British matron, if she ex- 
pressed herself in French, would prob- 
ably call shoking. To prove the charge 
we need only say that the heroine’s 
father—her mother is dead—makes a 
mistress of one of his servants, and 
that the heroine lives on terms of fa- 
miliarity with the fruit of this irreg- 
ular union—Master Tony. Such a plot 
for such a book would be impossible 
in England. Yet are we not given to 
understand that the art of keeping 
young girls innocent reaches its high- 
est perfection in France? If there are 
many girls’ novels containing situations 
similar to that in “Tony,” the exis- 
tence of Marcel Prévost’s ‘“Demi- 
Vierges” may conceivably be explained 
by the very fact! 

With Mme. de Bury’s final paragraph 
upon the ideal characteristics of the 
novel written for French girls, we con- 
She says: 


Caro. 


cur. 


In our opinion, the true “girls’ novel” 
is the one that accentuates the réle of 
personal responsibility instead of di- 
minishing it, the novel, in fine, such as 
it is conceived by Mme. Caro and Mme. 
Bentzon, the novel which enables girls 
to see clearly into their own hearts. 
The taste for the things ef the soul, the 
preference the French-woman has for 
seeking to know what is going on in 
the heart, is peculiarly manifest in the 
child, who among us will be much 
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more interested in Cinderella's thoughts 
and feelings than in the splendor of 
the godmother’s coach. 


A sense of personal responsibility is 
exactly what the “young person” lacks, 
especially in France, where nothing but 
marriage gives to a woman the license 
to think for herself. Therefore, if the 
young person’s novels are to be didac- 
tic, let them be didactic in fostering 
this sense. Here springs up a larger 
question: Should the young person’s 
novels be didactic? Why must the 
young person, any more than the 
emancipated wife, be compelled to eat 
bread with her cake? Why should she 
learn out of school hours? Why, in her 
special case, should fiction be strained 
beyond the simple sincere presentation 
of life, or part of life? We fancy that 
Mme. de Bury, had she chosen to touch 
these points with precision, would have 
declared against any sort of overt or 
covert didacticism; her phrase, “accen- 
tuate the réle,”’ might mean anything 
or nothing. But, the fact is, Mme. de 
Bury is not disposed to take the girls’ 
novels of Franee, even the best, too se- 
riously. Her concern for them is 
strictly that of the disinterested ob- 
as would be expected from a 
lady who is not afraid to satisfy a 
more jaded taste. Nearly at the begin- 
ning of her article she inquires: “What 
is there for a girl to read 
novels?” We should reply, “In France, 
none.” In France, where girls not 
only act but think at the word of pa- 
rental command, it would certainly be 
simpler to forbid all girls’ novels, by 
general social edict. No revolution 
would follow. 

But in England, where the girl is a 
force, and in America, where the girl 
is paramount, the question of girls’ 
novels has, or should have, an authen- 
tic importance. It would richly repay 
consideration, and, like most questions 
which would richly repay considera- 
tion, it is neglected by sociologists. If 


server, 


necessity 

















Mme. de Bury had written, for in- 
stance, on “Girls’ Novels in America,” 
she would have performed a service in- 
stead of merely producing a diversion. 
Who, except American girls, knows 
anything exact of girls’ novels in Amer- 
ica—one of the great influences ever- 
lastingly at work in the formation of 
the national character? Probably, 
since in the republic of letters the 
United States form a suburb of Lon- 
don, the girls’ novels of Amer.ca are 
much like the girls’ novels of England. 
If so, we take them to be sufficiently 
feeble. The immediate future of the 
girls’ novel in England is not more rosy 
than its immediate past. We still have 
Charlotte M. Yonge; but Miss Yonge 
is no longer producing things like 
“Heir of Redclyfte,” a work whicw re- 
mains, despite faults and limitations, 
a powerful book, standing in England 
as “Roman de Jeune Fille” in France. 
There is no girls’ author of to-day with 
half the prestige which Miss Yonge en- 
joyed in the seventies. The single re- 
cent recruit of promise is Mrs. Tynan 
Hinkson, whose fiction for girls has 
delicacy, unusual breadth, unusuai wit, 
and a real literary flavor. Of the 
“practised hands,” Mrs. L. T. Meade 
has discovered that she can write sen- 
sational tales for the man in the street 
as well as any one in the three king- 
doms, and naturally she does little else. 
Mrs. Molesworth usually caters for the 
quite small girl. Miss Rosa N. Uarey, 
wiss Evelyn Everett-Green, Miss Hes- 
ba Stretton—these ladies do not excite 
us by leaving the trodden ways. 

Turn to the periodicals which devote 
themselves to girls, and there is per- 
ceptible no brilliant light in the east. 
The most expensive and luxurious of 
all, The Girls’ Realm—may we say 
that it appeals to the English equiva- 
lent of Mme. Craven’s duchesses?—has 
in its current number an instalment of 
a serial by Miss Carey. In quoting the 
following passage from it we should 
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like to ask whether “the vigorous tones 
of the spirit of caste’ were ever more 


implacably struck by Mme. Craven 


herself: 


This question had been asked several 
years before, but as she grew older 
Bonnie had not interested herself in 
her mother’s fate. Somehow she had 
taken it for granted that her father 
had married beneath him, and that her 
mother was not a lady; and having a 
proud spirit she was quite willing to 
ignore the existence of a humbly born, 
uneducated parent. 


At the other end of the scale is The 
Girls’ Friend, with twelve pages for 
a halfpenny, “three grand, long serial 
tales,”’ and probably a tremendous cir- 
culation. Here is an extract from a 
summary of the principal serial, the 
author being Miss Mabel St. John: 


Maurice Ainslie, really the Earl of 
Rothdale, and his friend John Beau- 
mont are touring the country in the 
disguise of artists. The former res- 
cues a young lady who has slipped in- 
to the river. Her beauty and charm of 
manner at once impress the mind of 
the young earl. 

The two friends visit a local theatre, 
and, to Maurice’s astonishment, the 
young lady of his adventure appears 
on the stage. Her professional name 
is Claire Alaine. 

Beaumont taunts Maurice about los- 
ing his heart over an actress, and the 
latter promptly knocks his friend 
down. 

Maurice proposes to Claire, and is ac- 
cepted. Beaumont does not relish the 
news, and, with a sinister purpose in 
view, drugs Maurice’s coffee. He then 
meets Claire, and endeavors to per- 
suade her to forget his friend. She 
promises. 


If any English renascence of litera- 
ture for girls were to occur, a search- 
ing and unprejudiced investigation of 
their literary tastes ought, if this world 
were Utopia, to precede it. Very lit- 
tle is actually known of girls’ real 
tastes, even by their mothers. We are 
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apt to assume that they are what we 
think they ought to be—an absurd and 
perilous assumption. We may be sure 
that whatever the literary taste of the 
average girl is, it is not catholic. In 
this connection there never was a wild- 
er theory than that which says: “Turn 
the average healthy girl into a good li- 
brary, and she will instinctively choose 
what is good for her.” She will do 


The Academy. 





Youth and Age. 


nothing of the kind, for girls are hu- 
man beings, though we use every effort 
to conceal the fact from them and 
from ourselves. It is doubtful, too, 
whether the average girl veritably pre- 
fers a love story to any other sort of 
story. It may be so in France—Mme. 
de Bury says it is—but there is no ques- 
tion that many English girls prefer 
boys’ books to girls’ books. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


NEW VERSION. 


With anxious eyes and rigid arms, 
With failing breath and odd grimaces, 
I rob the cycle of its charms 


In quiet places. 


But, like a swift and sudden gust, 
My grandson, with a smile seraphic, 
Goes past me in a cloud of dust 


To find the traffic. 


He's just a shrimp a girl could toss; 
His legs the size of Roman candles, 

Hie wears them mostly thrown across 
His battered handles. 


At every hill where I dismount 


He coasts—or, stay! 


I think it’s “cruises.” 


One day I tried in vain to count 
The youngster’s bruises. 


Ah me! but I am riding down 
The Hill that leads into the Distance, 
While he is rising to the crown 


Of dear Existence. 


A word while yet the pace is slow, 
From one, my boy, who seldom meddles: 
In tempting hills you do not know 


Retain your pedals. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


E. H. Begbie. 
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IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE.* 


BY GABRIELE REUTER. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE BY MARY A. ROBINSON, 


(Conclusion.) 


IV. 


June 9th. 

The vicomte has just left me. I have 
wronged him. He has proved himself 
a friend in need. As soon as he heard 
last night of the elopement and the 
failure he went to the Validoles’ to in- 
quire about me. There he learned 
from Melpomene where I was to be 
found. I had written to her to give 
her my address. The vicomte told me 
that he had long been in fear of the 
eatastrophe. He also tried to speak of 
tue elopement. But I changed the sub- 
ject. I could not hear Mr. McNaugh- 
ton’s name from his lips. 

Then he asked me if I would be will- 
ing to act as companion to his aunt, 
the Marquise d’Orvelle. She has for 
some time been looking for a young 
lady who would make the tea at her 
receptions and go out driving with her. 
These duties certainly did not seem 
hard to fulfil, yet I hesitated to ac- 
cept the offer. I was of the opinion 
that it would be better for me to look 
for a situation as governess, so that 
my acquirements should not be wast- 
ed. The vicomte warned me against 
accepting anything without sufficient 
reference. I might meet with experi- 
ences that would be even more disa- 
greeable than that with the Validoles. 
He described his aunt as a charming 
woman, to whom he had often spoken 
She was longing, he said, to 
make my acquaintance, and 
treat me like a daughter. He painted 
everything in the most attractive col- 
ors. I tried in vain to remember when 
and in what connection I had heard the 


of me. 
would 
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name of the Marquise d’Orvelle before. 
It certainly must have been from my 
pupils, and I am quite sure that she 
But I 
really do not think that much import- 
ance ought to be attached to their gos- 
sip. 


was not favorably spoken of. 


The vicomte has persuaded me to 
call on his aunt to-morrow. The idea 
of obtaining my situation through his 
intervention is very unpleasant to me. 
But I cannot stay here longer than a 
few days. The house is arranged sole- 
ly for the reception of patients. The 
Superior has promised to look about 
for me, too, but she also says that it 
will be difficult to find anything in so 
short a time. 

The vicomte asked me if I was in 
need of money and when I stupidly, 
with a laugh of vexation, showed him 
my pocket-book, which contained just 
two francs, he expressed his indigna- 
tion at Mr. Validoles’ malicious treat- 
ment of me, and, in the most delicate 
way, asked permission to assist me. 

Of course I refused his offer. The 
idea of being under obligations to this 
man is more unpleasant to me than 
ever.—What shall I do? 


June 10th. 

Now I am to see them both again, af- 
ter all, Aglaia and her husband!—They 
went to town the morning after the 
elopement by the first train, and were 
married according to the Greek rite. 
This, too, Melpomene learned from the 
servants. 

The dear child was here just now, 
and cried as if her heart would break. 
She feels very much alone between her 
apathetic mother, her father, who is 
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occupied exclusively with his own 
concerns, and the old slave. I was 


touched when she looked at me affec- 
tionately with her big brown eyes, and 
said sadly: “Oh, mademoiselle, I have 
become used to something different 
with you—I feel ashamed when I lis- 
ten to the conversation between mam- 
ma and Mahmudye! I have grown fond 
of study. How shall I get along with- 
out you?” 

I consoled her, and promised to re- 
main her friend, whatever might hap- 
pen. The poor girl tried to excuse her 
father for withholding my salary. She 
attributed his doing so to his momen- 
tary financial embarrassment, and the 
great excitement in which he was at 
the time. I could understand that ful- 
ly. With some hesitation she took from 
her pocket a handsome bracelet set 
with diamonds, and begged me to ac- 
cept it from her. I endeavored to make 
her understand that she had no right 
to give away so valuable a piece of 
jewelry; that I, in her place, would 
put my property at the disposal of my 
father’s creditors. 

She replied: “But, mademoiselle, pa- 
pa fails so often—I am sure nobody 
can expect me to give up all my be- 
longings to those people every time it 
happens. Why do they trust him with 
their money again and again?” 

To this I could find no answer. But 
I could not make up my mind to accept 
her bracelet any more than the vi- 
I would rather ask 
lend me a few 


comte’s money. 
the deaconesses_ to 
francs. 

Finally Melpomene begged me to go 
to her sister, and use my influence tow- 
ards inducing her to ask her father’s 
forgiveness. It was only in such a 
ease that she, Melpomene, would be al- 
lowed to visit Aglaia. I could not re- 
fuse her request. I know that Aglaia, 
too, is very fond of me, and Melpo- 
mene thinks she would do anything to 


please me. Perhaps I can bring about 
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a reconciliation between the famil- 
ies. 

How is it possible that a thoughtful, 
serious-minded man like Mr. McNaugh- 
ton could allow himself to be drawn 
into such a mad step! I feel as if I 
were having a strange, confusing, ex- 
citing dream, from which I was vainly 
struggling to awaken. The actions of 
all these people around about me seem 
to me utterly without sense or reason. 
Am TI the only one whom they strike 
so? Am I about to be seriously ill? 
I feel a great weariness in all my 
limbs. I, who at other times am always 
ready to see the comic side of every- 
thing that happens—often to my an- 
noyance—I now feel inclined to weep 
all the time. 

The sight of the patients around me, 
and of their dreadful sufferings, makes 
me wretchedly sad. I am ill, too. In 
my inmost heart I know well enough 
what ails me. 

June 11th. 

Good heavens, in what an unpleas- 
ant situation am I placed! And how 
shall I extricate myself from it? I 
have just returned from my call on the 
Marquise d’Orvelle. It happened to be 
her reception day. I found the whole 
room full of gentlemen, who were 
drinking iced lemonade, smoking, and 
talking and laughing loudly. 

The Marquise received me very kind- 
ly, and after the vicomte had likewise 
welcomed me courteously, she took me 
into an adjoining room, in order to ar- 
range about the salary which I was to 
receive. She offered me fifteen hun- 
dred francs a year, and pressed me so 
urgently to accept a part of the sum in 
advance, that I could not refuse the 
offer of the lively old lady. If I only 
had not taken the money! As it is, I 
fearI am bound. Oh, my God, do thou 
help me! What will be the end of it 
all? 

The Marquise would not let me leave 
at once. She promptly introduced me 

















to the company as her new companion. 
Some of the gentlemen stared at me in 
a very bold and impertinent maniier. 
But I have become accustomed to that 
here in Alexandria. The vicomte did 
not leave my side. I am sure I am 
not mistaken, his manner towards me 
was less respectful than yesterday. At 
one time when nobody was noticing 
us, he kissed my hand impetuously, 
and whispered: “I thank you for com- 
ing, mademoiselle, you have made me 
inexpressibly happy!” 

I rose and said in some embarrass- 
ment, that I wished to go home. The 
vicomte offered to escort me, but I 
begged him not to do so. Upon this 
he smiled and looked at me so strange- 
ly. I took leave of the Marquise. She 
expects me day after to-morrow. 

Two gentlemen of the company went 
downstairs in front of me. They did 
not see me, as they were talking earn- 
estly, and I was behind them quite 
a while. 

“They say the girl is clever and wit- 
ty,”’ said one of them. 

“An obliging aunt,” remarked the 
other. “Still, if you consider the mat- 
ter, it’s really scandalous.” 

“What would you have, my dear fel- 
low?” replied tue first, laughing. “You 
know the vicomte has a passion for 
respectable girls with whom you have 
to be more particular. It is the Mar- 
quise’s specialty to further her neph- 
ew’s plans.” 

Thus those two men spoke about me 
and the vicomte! I thought I should 
suffocate with indignation and shame! 
Are they right in their conjectures? I 
believe—indeed, I feel that they are! 

And I have accepted this situation, 
am bound by my word! 

Of course it is in my power to re- 
pulse the vicomte decidedly. But what 
disagreeable scenes that would give 
rise to! 

And then—oh, when he was so kind 
to me yesterday, I thought: “Perhaps 
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he loves me, after all, and is in 


ear- 
nest.” Oh, why do honest, noble sen- 
timents express themselves in the 
same words as those that are base, so 
that one cannot distinguish between 
them? And that, too, which we have 
admired and revered from the depths 
of our heart, does it not often prove, 
when closely examined, to be paltry 
and of little value? 

Iam hungering and thirsting for 
love, and sympathy and happiness! 

I dread the future so much. And yet 
I allow myself to drift unresistingly 
with the current of events. 

If only I do not meet him to-morrow, 
while I am with Aglaia! 


June 12th. 

How long the way from the station 
to the villa seemed, how hard it was to 
walk in the hot sand under the wide, 
burning sky! 

With trembling knees and faint of 
heart I mounted the steps of the ver- 
anda where we had so recently had our 
frolic. I regretted bitterly having giv- 
en Melpomene my promise. However, 
it was not only that which induced me 
to make the call, but a dull, torturing 
curiosity as well. 

Aglaia came to meet me with a ra- 
diant face. She wore a negligé of pale, 
yellow silk, and looked beautiful. 

I intended to reproach her for having 
caused us all such alarm and grieved 
her parents so deeply. But she hardly 
gave me a chance to speak. Putting 
arm around me affectionately, 
she talked on incessantly. It was de- 
lightful, she said, to be married; her 
husband overwhelmed her with kind- 
ness. She declared that it had been 
too comical to hear me calling to her 
from my room just as she was occu- 
pied in handing a large bundle of toilet 
articles through the window to her lov- 
er, who was standing on the ladder,— 
men were so unpractical in making the 
necessary arrangements for an elope- 


her 
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ment—and some of her husband’s 
friends had held the ladder, and had 
laughed so much that she had been 
afraid they would waken the people in 
the house, and spoil all the fun. The 
vicomte ‘had been one of them. “Oh, 
he is a sly one, I assure you!” And 
with this remark looked at me 
archly, and shook her finger at me. 

At the recollection of all the events 
of that evening, she burst into a fran- 
tic giggle, but at once pressed her 
handkerchief to her mouth and whis- 
pered: “The old man is at work in the 
other room—oh, he is always so kind 
to me—but when he is studying, he 
-an’t bear to be disturbed! Wasn’t it 
splendid that I won him over to my 
plans so quickly?” 

I looked at her in 
ment. 

Now when I look back upon that half 
hour passed with Aglaia in that pretty 
the wide windows 


she 


utter bewilder- 


vestibule, through 
of which the sun cast tloods of light. so 
that the young bride, in her yellow 
dress, seemed to be surrounded by 
a halo as she uttered those frivolous 
words, I am seized with an actual ha- 
tred of that radiant sunny splendor, 
which shone upon all those follies so 
mildly, and caused such pain to my 
burning eyes. 

But I had to listen to worse things 
yet! It seemed to me as if I had this 
day buried all the simplicity of my 
youth forever. 

I at length found an opportunity to 
execute my commission. I was long- 
ing to leave the house. I could not 
help looking at the door which leads to 
Mr. McNaughton’s room, and which 
I was in con- 
when he 


was in deep shadow. 
stant fear of the moment 
would emerge from it. 

Aglaia looked at me in astonishment 
when I described her father’s displeas- 
ure, and represented to her that she 
ought to ask his forgiveness. 

“But good heavens!” she said, with a 
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perplexed look, and then clapped her 
hands, exclaiming: “Well, I must say 
papa plays his part admirably. Oh, 
mademoiselle, and you believed in his 
anger? Why it was he who put me up 
to the whole thing! [I'l tell you all 
about it. I can speak about it now. 
It has been hard enough for me to keep 
the secret so long. That was the rea- 
son I ran away from you so often. To 
be sure I also did so to keep the ap- 
pointments which we had at Mme. La- 
vigne’s.” 

“At Mme. Lavigne’s?”’ I asked, fold- 


ing my hands in resignation. After 
this nothing could surprise me. 
“The matter was very important,” 


said Aglaia, seriously, and then she 
eagerly continued her report: 

“Papa had betrothed me to Mr. Nivero 
because he is a wealthy man, and papa 
hoped that he would assist him with 
his capital. I did not care much for 
Nivero, and then I became acquainted 
with Mr. McNaughton—papa consent- 
ed to the breaking of my engagement, 
because Mr. Nivero had no idea of in- 
vesting any money in papa’s business. 
But the affair had to be managed very 
cautiously. 

“Papa, even then, was in serious fi- 
If Mr. McNaugb- 
that—well, Eng- 
lishmen are business men, too! If he 
had proposed for my hand he would 
certainly have asked papa about my 
dowry. This had to be avoided—and 
then—men always become more ardent 
the more difficulties are placed in their 
way.—Of course papa hau to put off 
declaring himself insolvent until I was 
married. Heavens, how I feared that 
something might happen to delay the 
elopement at the last moment! Papa 
had told me that the longest limit was 
the seventh, that he could not keep up 
beyond that! And I let him know at 
once!” 

“And this, this is the way in which 
you deceive your husband?’ I stam- 
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mered, my throat almost paralyzed 
with amazement and indignation. 

Aglaia blushed, but not with shame. 
She looked at me with more feeling 
than I had ever seen in her beautiful 
brown eyes, seized both my hands and 
said, passionately, radiantly, joyously: 
“Oh, mademoiselle, if he had known 
that I was poor, he wouldn’t have mar- 
ried me! But I, I loveu him, I wanted 
him for my own! And now--now— 
you can believe me, now he is _ hap- 
py!” 

I remember that I was on the point 
of answering that I could not imagine 
any love without mutual confidence, or 
something of the kind, only that I did 
not say it, but looked at Aglaia in as- 
tonishment and silence. She had 
thrown herself back among the pillows 
of the Turkish divan, with her hands 
clasped behind her neck. She lay there 
like a glorious picture, her blue-black 
hair overstrewn by the sun with glit- 
tering sparks, her face, with its classic 
profile and its round chin, lit up by a 
lovely, dreamy, rapturous smile. 

I cannot tell why it was impossible 
for me to endure this sight—it seemed 
to me as if I should have to utter a 
loud scream the next moment, in order 
not to suffocate. I suppose I jumped 
up and ran out of the uncon- 
sciously, for I suddenly found myself 
on the veranda, without knowing how 
I had got there. 

“Mademoiselle, what is the matter— 
are you not well?” cried Aglaia from 
inside, while, at the same moment, one 
of the blinds, the broken blind through 
which we had pushed the pomegranate 
blossom that day, was thrown open. 
Mr. McNaughton appeared in the win- 
dow, with the old, sad smile on his 
calm, pale face. I controlled myself, 
and bowed to him coolly. 

“Friiulein Dorner!” he cried, cordial- 
ly, “are you going away without let- 
ting me know that you are here? That 
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is very unkind of you! 
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He offered me his hand through the 
window. 

“Such strange things have happened 
here since you left, I want to talk them 
over with you,” he went on in a low 
voice, and drew me a little nearer, still 
holding my hand. 

I released myself, my lips trembled, 
I could hardly keep back my tears. It 
was a moment of agony. I would have 
been glad to rush away, but my pride 
told me that I must stay and talk with 
him indifferently. 

What I said was, when I think of it 
now, just the opposite of that which I 
intended to express. 

“Aglaia is so beautiful!” I muttered, 
“and you said you loved beauty!” 

I was so confused that I did not look 
at him, I only heard him reply, as if 
from a distance: “Yes, I confess I have 
that weakness. And for that reasou 
I encouraged the affair. Although I 
warned my nephew seriously, I saw at 
once that he wished to experience the 
short intoxication and then the bitter 
disenchantment himself—just as his 
uncle had done before him. It is sad 
that we benefit others by 
the lessons which life teaches us.” 

I did not understand him. I remem- 
ber fearing for a moment that I had 
received a sunstroke on my way from 
the station to the villa, and that that 
was the reason why everything which 
Aglaia and Mr. McNaughton said 
seemed so utterly incoherent. 

“Child,” he suddenly cried, in a start 
led tone, leaning far out of the window 
towards me, as I staggered backward, 
“you are ill!—Madame, bring a glass of 
water, something cooling—ice—wine!”’ 

With these words, uttered in an anx- 
ious tone, he sprang from the window, 
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gently put his arm about me, and ied 
me back into the house, to a chair. 
Here I burst into a violent fit of sob- 
bing. All my strength had left me. 
Aglaia returned; he wet a handker- 
chief and pressed it to my forehead. 
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Oh, how kind he was to me, and how 
anxiously he looked at me with his 
dear eyes! 

“I was at the Prepontis’ yesterday, 
intending to inquire about you, but I 
was not admitted,” he said when I had 
recovered myself a little. “I fear this 
affair has startled you not a little.” 

I nodded silently. 

He turned to Aglaia. 

“You see, this comes of your foolish 
doings, my dear,” he said, in a tone of 
vexation. She pouted and gave him a 
saucy look. 

When I saw those two together, it 
seemed to me suddenly as if the scales 
were falling from my eyes and a bur- 
den from my soul. It was not he who 
loved her—not he who had eloped with 
her—it was the nephew! 

He had only allowed the 
couple to take refuge in his house from 
the probable anger of the father. 

But there was something else, some- 
thing inexpressibly rapturous, which 
had dawned upon me at the moment 
when all my power of self-control aad 
left me, and the sight of my suffering 
sufficed to rob him likewise of all com- 
posure. 

Aglaia had left the room—she told 
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me afterwards why she did so.—How 
delicate and how coarse she is at the 
same time! 

He took my hands in his, kissed them 
softly, and, looking at me keenly, mur- 
mured: “My child, my child, what 
have they done to you?” 

Ah, how my cheeks glow, how my 
heart burns, as I write this! 

He has loved me from tae first mo- 
ment when he saw me standing, cov- 
ered with confusion, between the two 
girls. 

And when I told him that I had be- 
lieved him impressed with Aglaia’s 
beauty, he smiled and replied: “Child, 
there is something which has a greater 
charm than all the beauty in the 
world—!” 

I asked him what it was, but, instead 
of answering, he kissed me on the lips. 

I am his own now and forever. 


In July. 
The oleanders are blooming in scar- 
let splendor,—the fountain sparkles. 
Fresh green vines cover the veranda— 
my dearest husband has learned how 
to laugh once more—and I shall remain 
in the Land of Sunshine! 
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Through the still air of night 
Suddenly comes, alone and shrill, 
Like the far-off voice of the distant light, 
The single piping trill 
Of a bird that has caught the scent of the dawn, 
And knows that the night is over; 
(She has poured her dews on the velvet lawn, 
And drenched the long grass and the clover) 
And now with her naked white feet 
She is silently passing away, 
Out of the garden and into the street. 


From The City of the Soul. 
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FIVE LETTERS BY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


The following letters of my uncle, 
the late Cardinal Newman, written in 
the year 1875 (three years before he 
was made Cardinal), form one—that is, 
the defensive—side of a correspondence 
which I had with him in the course of 
that year. I had ventured to put to 
him certain questions, to which he (as 
I felt sure would be the case) was will- 
ing to reply. I had asked whether the 
real conduct of the visible Church—.e., 
in his view, of the Church of Rome— 
had been in accordance with that spir- 
it of morality and goodness which 
should mark a divine example and a 
divine teacher. I pointed to facts in 
the history of the Church which ap- 
peared to me to be symptoms of a 
faulty nature. I referred to the con- 
dition of the countries most obedient 
to Rome—Spain under Philip IL, 
France up to the first Revolution, Italy 
up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—as exhibiting a tremendous total 
of misdoing, partly traceable directly 
to the influence of the highest authori- 
ties of Rome, partly permitted by them 
without protest or repudiation. How 
came it that the visible happiness and 
harmony of the several countries of 
Europe should be almost in the reverse 
proportion to the degree of their belief 
in the authority of Rome? How came 
it that the members of an organiza- 
tion, to which the divine promises were 
believed to have been’ entrusted, 
should not only have committed such 
grave offences in the past, but should 
be so unwilling to confess them in the 
present, except as bare facts, and with- 
out any sense of the disrepute thereby 
attaching to themselves, and to the so- 
ciety they looked upon as divine? 

The Cardinal’s answers to the ques- 
tions of which the above is a summary 
will certainly be found extremely in- 
teresting. 

With respect to my own share in the 
correspondence I have but one regret; 
that, however, is a serious one: it is 
that in replying to the Cardinal’s last 
letter (that dated December 3, 1875) I 
was overpowered by the magnitude of 
the subject, and perhaps also by the 
personality of my opponent in argu- 
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ment, and missed the true point. Hence, 
this was the end of continuous and sus- 
tained argument between us; though, 
of the letters which I had from him in 
later years, two certainly are of very 
high interest. 

Let me, as far as is possible, repair 
my error by indicating the central 
point in the Cardinal's letter of Decem- 
ber 3, 1875, from which, were the op- 
portunity ever to offer, the argument 
might be resumed. It lies in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The ethos of the 
Catholic Church is what it was of old 
time, and whatever or whoever quar- 
rels with Catholicism now, quarrels 
virtually, and would have quarrelled 
if alive 1800 years ago, with the Chris- 
tianity of Apostles and Evangelists.” 

The question, it will be seen, is this 
—and truly it is an important one— 
whether the spirit of St. Peter and St. 
Paul can be shown to differ, in any ma- 
terial respect, from the spirit of the 
Church of Rome at the present day. 

J. R. Mozley. 


The Oratory, 
April 1, 1875. 
My Dear John:— 

You open a subject too large to be 
dealt with in one letter; but I shall be 
able to get a certain way in it to-day. 

I consider your letter to be addressed 
to me personally, as if you said, “I am 
perplexed and even curious to under- 
stand how a man like you, who have 
had time and opportunities for observa- 
tion and thought, should be able to put 
up with a one-sided view of the Church 
of Rome—nay, with an abstract view 
and a paper representation of it, a 
mere conclusion, congruous or compul- 
sory, from premises dependent on cer- 
tain first principles, such as ‘there 
must be a visible Church,’ instead of 
going into the world of facts, and see- 
ing and judging of the Roman Church 
by what it is seen to have been in his- 
tory.” 


My reply to your objections, then, 
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shall take the shape of accounting for 
my own responsibility to them as ob- 
jections. But anyhow, as I can only an- 
swer you in my own way and 
from my own standpoint, the substance 
of what I shall say would be the same, 
whether I argued with you directly or 
explained to you the argumerts which 
convince me. 

First, then, I grant that I do assume 
certain first principles as the starting 
points from which my convictions pro- 
ceed, and I don’t see who can arrive 
at any conviction without making as- 
sumptions. I assume that there is a 
truth in religion, and that it is attain- 
able by us: that there is a God, to 
whom we can approve ourselves and 
to whom we are responsible. On the 
other hand, I find, in matter of fact and 
by experience, that there are great 
difficulties in admitting this first prin- 
ciple; but still, they are not such as to 
succeed in thrusting it out from its su- 
premacy in my mind. The most prom- 
inent difficulty of Theism is the exist- 
ence of evil: I can’t overcome it; I am 
obliged to leave it alone, with the con- 
fession that it is too much for me, and 
with an appeal to the argumentum ab 
ignorantid, or, in other words, with the 
evasion or excuse, not very satisfacto- 
ry, that we have not the means here 
of answering an objection, which, nev- 
ertheless, if we knew more, we should 
doubtless have the means of answer- 
ing: that we can at least make hy- 
potheses to help the difficulty, and, 
though all those which we can make 
be wrong, still they open a possibility 
and prospect of other hypotheses as yet 
unknown, one of which may be the 
true explanation. 

When I come to Christianity I find 
this grand difficulty untouched, yet 
fully recognized. This coincidence is 
to me an argument in favor of Chris- 
tianity, if Theism be true, as falling 
under the argument from analogy. 
And, though Theism were not yet 
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proved true, still, from the fact of the 
coincidence, an argument in some 
sort is to be drawn in favor of both 
systems, that is, supposing the coinci- 
dence is independent of themselves— 
I mean, if Theists and Christians have 
not borrowed their recognition and non- 
explanation of the fact of evil from 
each other. 

Our Lord’s death to destroy evil is as 
tremendous and appalling a confession 
of the (its?) existence and of its power, 
as can be conceived. 

From this central doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, the Atonement, may be drawn two 
contrary conclusions. The first is that 
from the moment of our Lord’s death 
upon the cross all evil would be anni- 
hilated; or secondly, that since He did 
not in His own Person destroy it in- 
stantaneously, no wonder if He should 
take time in destroying it in the world 
orin His Church. The former of those 
conclusions is perhaps the more natu- 
ral; but the interval of gloom and sad- 
ness which overwhelmed His follow- 
ers on His death, and still more their 
history, as contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles, is sufficient to show that it 
is not the right conclusion. 

I confess, then, that it was natural, 
very reasonable, to expect that an an- 
nihilation of sin and a millennium pe- 
riod would commence with our Lord’s 
Sacrifice; but, unless we unravel our 
convictions and run back to belief in 
nothing, I must give this thought up, 
and must admit, on the contrary, the 
pregnant conclusion that evil will pass 
away from this world and from the 
Church very slowly—nay (if we are to 
imagine that the moral system ad- 
vances after the analogy of the ad- 
vance in the physical system of the 
universe), so slowly that one or two 
generations or centuries afford no avail- 
able measure for calculating the rate 
of advance. I own I should have 
fancied, a priori, that the lamb and the 
lion would lie down together from the 
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date of the Crucifixion; that at least 
that Elect Society which our Lord left 
behind Him would show forth in its 
extension as a kingdom of righteous- 
ness from the first, simple and abso- 
lute holiness extending with its exten- 
sion, whereas, in fact, the history of 
the Church contains in it the history 
of great crimes. 

I allow, then (and for 
sake I allow more than facts warrant), 
the existence of that flood of evil which 
shocks you in the visible Church; but 
for me, if it touched my faith mortal- 
ly in the divinity of Catholicism, it 
would, by parity of reason, touch my 
faith in the Being of a Personal God 
and Moral Governor. The great ques- 
tion to me is, not what evil is left in 
the Church, but what good has ener- 
gized in it and been practically exer- 
cised in it, and has left its mark there 
for all posterity. The Church has its 
sufficient work if it effects positive 
good, even though it does not destroy 
evil, except so far forth as it supplants 
it for good. 

Of its greatest and best achievements 
it cannot, from the nature of the case, 
leave memorials, that “hidden man of 
the heart” of which I spoke in that for- 
mer letter to which you refer. It is not 
necessarily seen in school teachers or 
in every specimen of a secular priest, 
even though, did you know them, you 
might find that your first impressions 
had been unjust to them. Nay, I have 
always laid great stress on St. Paul’s 
words, “I endure all for the elects’ 
sake ;’ they lead me to reflect that, even 
though there were religious 
fruits of the Church’s special sacra- 
ments generally, ordinarily and primd 
facie visible to the world, that would 
not necessarily be a refutation of its 
claim to come from God. The Church 
would indeed, if it had no visible to- 
kens at all, be a secret society; 
but, since it is a light set on 
a hill, and I grant it must 
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have visible tokens that it is 
divine, and contrariwise to what 
you hold, I think that it and its 


tokens are visible for the very reason 
that God is invisible—viz., because 
they are to manifest Him. However, 
though I grant that there must be vis- 
ible tokens of sanctity in the Church 
if the Church is to be considered di- 
vine, still, as the Spirit bloweth as it 
listeth, so its manifestation in works 
is according to no law and cannot be 
reckoned on. 

As to the virtues of Catholics, I have 
lately been reading the following words 
of Lord Russell, an impartial witness, 
from his “Essay on the Christian Re- 
ligion:” “There is among Roman Cath- 
olics, in their relations to each other, a 
pure essence of affection which does 
not appear in the moral writings of 
Greece and Rome. The Roman Cath- 
olics, who have never practised or have 
relinquished the vices of erring youth, 
are humble, loving, compassionate, 
abounding in good works, kind to all 
classes of their fellow creatures, ever 
ready to say, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner,’ ready to give of their sub- 
stance to the needy, ready to forgive 
others their trespasses, and kneel in 
humble devotion to their Maker.” He 
speaks as if there were no middle class 
among us; but, if we were not living 
in sin, we were almost saints. 

But leaving the highest and truest 
outcome of the Catholic Church and 
descending to certainly I 
would maintain firmly, with most writ- 
ers on the Evidences, that, as the 
Church has a dark side, so (as you do 
not seem to admit) it has a light side 
also, and that its good has been move 
potent and permanent and evidently in- 
trinsic to it Here, of 
course, we have to rely on the narra- 
tive of historians, if we have not made 
documents our- 


history, 


than its evil. 
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selves. It would be along business (as 
8 ming their correctness), but an easy 
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business too, to show how Christianity 
has raised the moral standard, tone, 
and customs of human society; and it 
must be recollected that for fifteen 
hundred years Christianity and the 
Catholic Church are in history identi- 
cal. The care and elevation of the 
lower classes, the championship of the 
powerful, the abolition of slavery, hos- 
pitals, the redemption of captives, edu- 
eation of children, agriculture, litera- 
ture, the cultivation of the virtues of 
piety, devotion, justice, charity, chas- 
tity, family affection, are all historical 
monuments of the influence and teach- 
ing of the Church. Turn to the non- 
Catholic historians, to Gibbon, Voigt, 
Hurter, Guizot, Ranke, Waddington, 
Bowden, Milman, and you will find 
that they agree in their praises, as well 
as in their accusations, of the Catholic 
Church. Guizot says that Christianity 
would not have weathered the barba- 
of the Middle Age but for the 
Milman says almost or alto- 
gether the same. Neander sings the 
praises of the monks. Hurter was con- 
verted by his historical researches. 
Ranke shows how the Popes fought 
against the savageness of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Bowden brings out visi- 
bly how the cause of Hildebrand was 
the cause of religion and morals. If in 
the long line there be bad as well as 
good Popes, do not forget that long 
succession, continuous and thick, of 
holy and heroic men, all subjects of the 
Popes, and most of them his direct in- 
struments in the most noble and ser- 
viceable and most various works, and 
some of them Popes themselves, such 
as Patrick, Leo, Augustine, 
Boniface, Columban, Alfred, Wulstan, 
Queen Margaret of Scotland, Louis IX., 
Vincent Ferrer, Las Casas, Turibius, 
Xavier, Vincent of Paul—all of whom, 
as multitudes besides, in their day, 
were the life of religion. 

I have hardly begun my answer to 
your question, yet I have written all 
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this—but it is hard to be short on such 
a subject. I shall stop here, and hope 
in a few days to come to closer quar- 
ters with your main difficulty. 
Yours affectionately, 
John H. Newman. 


The Oratory, 
April 4, 1875. 

My Dear John:— 

Thank you for your letter of this 
morning, which leads me to say that I 
did not use the word “curious” in a 
sense inconsistent with earnestness in 
inquiry, though I cannot be sorry for 
an accident which has been the occa- 
sion of your sending me so frank and 
ex animo an explanation. 

I wish I could be shorter, but it is 
easier to ask than to answer questions. 
In what I wrote to you the other day I 
said that both good and bad were to be 
expected in the Catholic Church, if it 
came from our Lord and His Apostles, 
whereas you had ignored the good al- 
together, and had insisted there was 
in it an actual tradition or abiding sys- 
tem of bad, forming a whole and giv- 
ing the Church a character; and worse, 
that, though it was so, Catholics would 
not confess it and renounce it. Now 
I do confess that bad is in the Church, 
but not that it springs from the 
Church’s teaching or system, but, as 
our Lord and His Apostles predicted 
it would be, in the Church, but not of 
it. He says, “It must needs be that 
scandals come;” “many are called, few 
are chosen;” “the kingdom of heaven 
is like a net which gathereth of every 
kind.” Good men and good works, such 
as we find them in Church history, 
seem to me the legitimate birth of 
Church teaching, whereas the deeds of 
the Spanish Inquisition, if they are 
such as they are said to be, came from 
a teaching altogether different from 
that which the Church professes. 

It is on the Inquisition that you main- 
ly dwell; the question is whether such 
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enormity of cruelty, as is commonly 
ascribed to it, is to be considered the 
act of the Church. As to Dr. Ward in 
the Dublin Review, his point (I think) 
was not the question of cruelty, but 
whether persecution, such as in Spain, 
was unjust; and with the capital pun- 
ishment prescribed in the Mosaic law 
for idolatry, blasphemy, and witch- 
craft, and St. Paul’s transferring the 
power of the sword to Christian mag- 
istrates, it seems difficult to call perse- 
cution (commonly so called) unjust. I 
suppose in like manner he would not 
deny, but condemn, the craft and 
cruelty and the wholesale character of 
St. Bartholomew's Massacre; but still 
would argue in the abstract in defence 
of the magistrate’s bearing the sword, 
and of the Church’s sanctioning its use, 
in the aspect of justice, as Moses, Josh- 
ua, and Samuel might use it, against 
heretics, rebels, and cruel and crafty 
enemies. 

I think such insane acts as St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Massacre were prompted 
by mortal fear. The French Court 
considered (rightly or wrongly) that if 
they did not murder the Huguenots, 
the Huguenots would murder them. 
Thus I explain Pope Gregory’s hasty 
approbation of so great a crime, with- 
out waiting to hear both sides. After 
a period of luxury and sloth, the sud- 
den outburst of the Reformation fright- 
ened the Court of Rome out of its wits, 
and there were those who thought the 
one thing needfui was to put it down 
anyhow, as the destruction, at least 
eventually, of all religion, morality, and 
society. Perhaps they were right in 
this fear; and thus they got mixed up 
with mere politicians, unscrupulous 
men, and became in the eyes of pos- 
terity answerable for deeds which were 
not properly theirs. I was reading the 
other day a defence of Pius V. against 
Lord Acton, the point of which was 
that in no sense was it the Pope who 
sanctioned the plot for assassinating 


Elizabeth, but the Duke of Alva. Yet 
who can deny, true as this may be, 
still that to readers of history the Pope 
and the Duke are in one boat? Then, 
again, their agents, or the sovereigns 
who sought their sanction for certain 
courses or measures, went far beyond 
the intention of the Popes, who never- 
theless, from their political entangle- 
ments, could not resume the powers 
that they had once given over to them. 
A large society, such as the Church, is 
necessarily a political power, and to 
touch politics is to touch pitch. A pri- 
vate Catholic is not answerable for the 
Pope’s political errors, any more than 
the shareholder in a railway in 1875 is 
answerable for the railway’s accidents 
in 1860, nay, or in 1875. 

You say that at least the Popes ought 
publicly to confess, when it is proved 
they have gone wrong. Does Queen 
Victoria confess the George 
IV.? Do principals feel it generous to 
abandon 
children acquiesce in attacks on their 
parents? As to controversialists, they 
are pleaders at a bar, and are afraid 
to make admissions lest these should 
be turned against them. To speak out 
is in the long run the wisest, the most 
expedient, the most noble policy; sel- 
dom the possible, or the natural. Why 
are private memoirs kept back from 
publication for thirty or sixty years? 
No party can be kept together if there 
is no reticence. But in fact, except 
among controversialists, there is no 
want of candor and frankness among 
us; witness the fact that Protestant at- 
tacks on us generally are drawn from 
the admissions of Catholics. Baronius, 
writing under the Pope’s eye, speaks 
in the strongest terms of the evil state 
of the Popedom in the dark age; Rinal- 
dus, his continuator, speaks against 
Alexander VI.; St. Bernard, St. Thom- 
as, and many others speak against the 
conduct of the Roman See in their own 
So do Pope Adrian VI., Paul 
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IV., ete. So do holy women in their 
writings, such as St. Bridget. 

As to the state of Catholic Europe 
during these last three centuries, I be- 
gin by allowing or urging that the 
Church has sustained a severe loss, as 
well as the English and German pa- 
tionalities themselves, by their elimina- 
tion from it; not the least of the evil 
that in consequence the Latin 
element, which is in the ascendant, 
does not, cannot know, how great the 
loss is. This is an evil wuich the pres- 
ent disestablishment everywhere going 
on may at length correct. Influential 
portions of the Latin races may fall 
off; and if Popes are chosen from other 
nationalities, other ideas will circulate 
and gradually gain influ- 


being 


among us 
ence. 

As to the unbelief of France, Italy, 
and Spain, allowing it to the extent 
facts warrant, still I had fancied that 
England, the most fiercely Protestant 
country of Europe, had begun the tra- 
dition of infidelity in Europe in its 
school of Deists in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and that Germany, 
the native soil of the Reformation. 
was now the normal seat of intellectu- 
al irreligion. Is it not something the 
ease of the pot and the kettle? 

Next, as to the bad government in 
the Papal States, I allow, or rather ar- 
gue, that an ecclesiastical world-wide 
sovereign has neither time nor thought 
to bestow on secular matters, and that 
such matters go to rack and ruin, and 
cause great scandal in public opinion, 
as surely as would happen if I under- 
took to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The shortness of the reigns of the 
Popes, an advantage ecclesiastically, 
and their political troubles, increase 
this evil. Another thing—till of late 
there was no science of government, 
and the Papal administration was not 
worse than its neighbors; but now we 
have a dozen sciences, political, eco- 


nomical, sanitary, social, agricultural, 
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municipal, and the like, all tending to 
the tranquillity and prosperity of 
States, which secular Governments 
can carry out and profit by, but which 
ecclesiastics and theologians have no 
head for. 

Further, all States have their course, 
their beginning and their end. It is not 
wonderful that those which were great 
three centuries ago should be waning 
or dying out now; while England, 
which then was barbarous compared 
with the Continent, and much more, 
Prussia, Russia, and the United States, 
should be in the ascendant. There is 
nothing to show what the state of Eng- 
land will be two centuries hence. Its 
want of coal may be its ruin; or, before 
that want is felt, Protestantism, which 
has made it great, may, by running in- 
to democracy, make it small again. At 
present the Catholic Church is encum- 
bered by its connection with moribund 
and, so far, Keble’s applica- 
tion of the “Mortua quinetiam,” etc., 
may be transferred to it. Catholics 
are certainly taken at great disadvan- 
tage now; but, as a loyal servant of AIl- 
fred or Bruce, knowing the greatness 
of his master’s soul and the splendor 
of his gifts, might have no temptation 
whatever to mistrust his ultimate suc- 
cess, in spite of temporary disaster, so 
we feel about the defects and humilia- 
tions of the Papacy. 

You see all along I have kept to my 
purpose of describing my own view of 
the difficulties of Catholicity on which 
you fasten, instead of attempting to 
deal with them controversially. The 
temporal prosperity, success, talent, re- 
nown of the Papacy did not make me 
a Catholic, and its errors and misfor- 
tunes have no power to unsetile me. 
Its utter disestablishment may only 
make it stronger and purer, removing 
the very evils which are the cause of 
its being disestablished. 

I was rejoiced to be told by you that 
you recognized the trui. of the power 


nations, 
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of prayer. Nothing else will clear our 
religious difticulties. 
Yours affectionately, 
John H. Newman. 


The Oratory, 
April 21, 1875. 

My Dear John:— 

There is nothing ungenerous, as you 
fear, in your new questions; and, if you 
had asked them distinctly before, I 
should have answered them to the best 
of my power. 

You now ask me whether I agree or 
disagree with your judgment “that the 
Church of Rome, as a society, has 
sometimes done, more often sanctioned, 
actions, which were wrong and injuri- 
ous to mankind.” I find no difficulty 
in answering you. I should say that 
the Church has two sides, a human and 
a divine, and that everything that is 
human is liable to error. Whether, so 
considered, it has in matter of fact 
erred, must be determined from history, 
and, for the very reason that it is hu- 
man as well as divine, I am disposed to 
believe it has, even before the fact has 
been proved to me from history. At 
the same time I must add that I do not 
quite acquiesce in the wording of your 
question. It sounds awkward to ask, 
eg., “Has the Kingdom of Engiand 
done or sanctioned wrong?” It would 
be more natural to say, “Has the na- 
tion done wrong, or the sovereign, or 
the legislature done wrong, or all of 
these together?” I have no difficulty 
in supposing that Popes have erred, or 
Councils have erred, or populations 
have erred, in human aspects, because, 
as St. Paul says, “We have this treas- 
ure in earthly vessels,” speaking of the 
Apostles themselves. No one is im- 
peccable, and no collection of men. 

I grant that the Church’s teaching, 
which in its formal exhibitions is di- 
vine, has been at times perverted by its 
officials, representatives, subjects, who 
are human. I grant that it has not 
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done so much good as it might -have 
done. I grant that in its action, which 
is human, it is a fair mark for criti- 
cism or blame. But what I maintain 
is, that it has done an incalculable 
amount of good, that it has done good 
of a special kind, such as no other his- 
torical polity or teaching or worship 
has done, and that that good has come 
from its professed principles, and that 
its shortcomings and omissions have 
come from a neglect or an interruption 
of its principles. 

The question that remains is, Has 
that which claims to be divine in the 
Church sanctioned that which is hu- 
man and faulty in it? I maintain, No: 
and, in alleged cases brought in proof 
of the affirmative, i should contend 
either that its sanction of the act in 
question had no claim to be consid- 
ered divine, or that the act itself was 
not faulty. Thus St. Paul says, “I 
wist not that he was high priest, for it 
is written,” etc., and some commenta- 
tors say that he was ignorant—that is, 
his act did not proceed from the divine 
inspiration with which he was gifted; 
others that his act was not wrong, for 
the man whom he reviled, in fact, was 
not high priest. 

However, I cannot simply grant to 
you, as you assume, that mere 
sion to pronounce upon a faulty act is 
necessarily itself a fault. Things are 
so constituted in this world, that the 
power of doing good has a maximum. 
The Church, viewed as a political body, 
has always been in 
age; up to 1600 most men would grant 
this; but, as the Jews were allowed di- 
vorce as practically a necessity in or- 
der to avoid worse evils, so it has not 
always been possible for the Chureu 
to do upon the spot that which was ab- 
stractedly best, as Elisha shirked the 
question of Naaman about bowing in 
the house of Rimmon. Nor am I dis- 
posed to deny that, as time goes on, the 
authoritative view of moral and relig- 


omis- 


advance of the 
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ious truth becomes clearer, wider, and 
more exact. 

Ido not know how I can answer 
your more closely than in 
what I have now said, and as, I think, 
in my former letter. 

As to the last three centuries, the 
Church’s great battle has been against 
which 
door. 


question 


the various forms of error to 
Protestantism has opened the 
The work of the Church has on every 
side been met and thwarted by the op- 
In India the 
work, begun Xavier, 
has been brought to a the 
variety and discordance of Christian 


position of rival religions. 
by St. Francis 
stand by 


sects. Still, if it is a great work to 
preserve Christianity In the world, 


this, I think, the Church has done and 
is doing: and at this moment Christian- 
ity would be dying out in all its vari- 
eties were the Catholic Church to be 
suppressed. 

I hope I need not say I shall always 
feel a pleasure and interest in hearing 
whatever you are moved to tell 
about yourself—pray do, for I am al- 
ways 


me 


Yours affectionately, 
John H. Newman. 


P.S.—I hope you are out of anxiety 
by this time about your little boy. 


The Oratory, 
May 16, 1875. 

My dear John:— 

I am very glad to have so long a let- 
ter from you, but you must let me wait, 
and be patient with me, as to my an- 
swering it, for I have received a very 
heavy blow in the sudden and alarm 
ing illness of the greatest friend I have 
—an illness, the issue of which will 
take show itself, and 
which has almost turned my head. 


some time to 

Thank E—— for wishing to send me, 
and you for sending, her love—and 
tell her that I am very grateful to her, 
and send her a double measure in re- 
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turn—one in reciprocity, and one from 
gratitude. 
Yours affectionately, 
John H. Newman. 


Dec. 3, 1875. 

My dear John:— 

Your letter puts me into a great diffi- 
culty. It is my heart's desire to bring 
you nearer to me in opinion, and so to 
explain my own religious views as to 
excite in you interest and sympathy for 
us; to reduce difficulties, and to inspire 
hope that Catholics and Protestants 
are not so far apart from each other as 
is commonly said; in a word, to throw 
myself into the sentiment which has 
led you to write, and to co-operate with 
it. But I cannot feel you have gone 
to the bottom of the matter, and ‘it 
would not consist with that truth and 
frankness due to all men, and especial- 
ly to one with whom I am so united in 
affection as yourself, not to say so. 

I agree with you, then, but I go far 
beyond you in holding, that the differ- 
ence between Catholics and Protes- 
tants is an ethical one; for I think that 
in pure Catholics and pure Protestants 
(I mean, by so speaking, that most Pro- 
testants tinged with Catholicity, 
and most Catholics with Protestant- 
ism) this difference is radical and im- 
mutable as the natures of an eagle and 
a horse are, except logically, two things, 
not one. Opposition to physical science 
or to social and political progress, on 
the part of Catholics, is only an acci- 
dental and clumsy form in which this 
vital antagonism energizes—a form, to 
which in its popular dress and shape, 


are 


my own reason does not respond. I 
mean, I as little accept the associations 
and inferences, in which modern sci- 
ence and politics present themselves to 
those 


new 


the mass of Catholics, as I do 
contrary which the 
philosophy is colored (I should rather 
by great Professors at 


ones, with 


say, stained) 
Belfast and elsewhere. 

















Dealing with facts, not with imagin- 
ations, prejudices, prepossessions, and 
party watchwords, I consider it histor- 
ically undeniable— ' 

1. First, that in the time of the early 
Roman Empire, when Christianity 
arose, it arose with a certain definite 
ethical system, which it proclaimed to 
be all-important, all-necessary for the 
present and future welfare of the hu- 
man race, and of every individual 
member of it, and which is simply as- 
certainable now and unmistakable. 

Next, I have a clear perception, clear- 
er and clearer as my own experience of 
existing religions increases, and such as 
every one will share with me, who 
carefully the matter, that 
this ethical system (4@os we 
eall it at Oxford as realized in individ- 
uals) is the living principle also of pres- 
ent Catholicism, and not of any form 
of Protestantism whatever — living, 
both as to its essential life, and also 
as being its vigorous motive power; 
both because it Catholicism 
would soon go out, and because 
through it Catholicism makes itself 
manifest, and is recognized. Outward 
circumstances or conditions of its pres- 
ence may change or uot; the Pope may 
be a subject one day, a sovereign an- 
other; primus inter pares in early times, 
the episcopus episcoporum there 
might be no devotions to the blessed 
Virgin formerly, they may be _ super- 
abundant of late; the Holy Eucha7ist 
might be a bare commemoration in the 
first century, and is a sacrifice in the 
nineteenth (of course I have my own 
definite and precise convictions of these 
points, but they are nothing to the pur- 
pose here, when I want to confine iny- 
self to patent facts which no one ought 


examines 
used to 


without 


now, 


to dispute); but I say, even supposing 
there have been changes in doctrine 
and polity, still the ethos of the Catho- 
lic Church is what it was of old time, 
and whatever and 
with Catholicism now, quarrels virtual- 


whoever quarrels 
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ly, and would have quarrelled, if alive, 
1800 years ago with the Christianity 
of Apostles and Evangelists. 

2. When we go on to inquire what 


is the ethical character, whether in 
Catholicity now, or in Christianity in 
its first age, the first point to observe 
is that it is on all hands acknowledged 
to be of a character in utter variance 
with the ethical 
society at large as we find it at all 
times. 


character of human 


The fact is recognized, I say, 
by both sides, by the world and by the 


Church. As to the firmer of the two, 
its recognition of this antagonism is 
distinct and universal. As regards 


Catholicism, it is the great fact of this 
very day, as seen in England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain. On the 
other hand we know that in the Apos- 
tolic Age, Christians were called the 
“hostes humani generis” (as the Quarter- 
ly called Catholics within these two 
years), and warred against them ac- 
cordingly. 

This «ntagonism is quite as decided- 
the 
Church, which calls society in repro- 
bation “the world,” and “the 
world” in the number of its three ene- 
mies, with the flesh and the devil, and 
this in her elementary catechisms. In 
the first centuries her badge and boast 
was martyrdom; ip the fourth, as soon 
as she yas 
was, 


ly acknowledged on the side of 


places 


established, her war-cry 
“Athanasius contra mundum;”’ at 
a later time her protests took the shape 
of a Papal theocracy and the dictatus 
Hildebrandi. In the recent centuries 
her opposition to the world is symbol- 
ized in the history of the Jesuits. 
Speaking, then, according to that as- 
pect of history which is presented to 
the eyes of Europeans, I say the Cath- 
oh* Church is emphatically and singu- 
larly, in her relation to human philos- 
ophy and statesmanship, as was the 
Apostolic Church, “the Church militant 
here on earth.” 


3. And, what is a remarkable fea- 





| 
. 
| 
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ture in her ethos now and at all times, 
ske wars against the world from love 
of it. What, indeed, is more character- 
istic of what is called Romanism now 
than its combined purpose of opposing 
yet of proselytizing the world?—a com- 
bination expressed in our liturgical 
books by the two senses of the word 
“conterere,” that of grinding down and 
of bringing to contrition. How strik- 
ingly, on the other hand, does this 
double purpose come out in the Apos- 
tles’' writings? We have three primi- 
tive documents, each quite distinct in 
character from the other two, differing 
in accidents and externals, but all in- 
timately agreeing in substantial teach- 
ing, so that we are quite sure of the 
genius and spirit of Christian ethics 
from the first: I mean, (1) the Synopti- 
cal Gospels, (2) St. Paul’s Epistles, (3) 
St. John’s Gospel, Epistles and Apoca- 
lypse. Now, the first of these says, 
“Ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake. The disciple is not above 
his Master. Fear them not. I came 
not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword.” “I pray not for the world,” 
says the third, “the world hath hated 
them because they are not of the world. 
Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. The world lieth 
in wickedness.” And the second, “In 
time past ye walked according to the 
course of this world, and were by 1 a- 
ture the children of wrath even as the 
rest.” And yet, “Preach the gospel to 
every creature,” says the first; “God 
so loved the world, that,” etc., says the 
third; and “He will have all men to be 
saved,” says the second. After avow- 
als such as these in our primary au- 
thorities, it will be a hard job to dis- 
cover any Irenicon between Catholicity 
and the moral teaching of this day. 

4. This will be still clearer as we 
examine the details of our ethics, as 
developed from our fundamental prin- 
ciples. The direct and prime aim of 
the Church is the worship of the Un- 


seen God; the sole object, as I may say, 
of the social and political world every- 
where, is to make the most of this life. 
I do not think this antithesis an 
exaggeration when we look at the ac- 
tion of both on a large scale and in 
their grand outlines. In this age espe- 
cially, not only are Catholics confess- 
edly behindhand in political, social, 
physical and economical science (more 
than they need be), but it is the great 
reproach urged against them by men 
of the world that so itis. And such a 
state of things is but the outcome of 
apostolic teaching. It was said in the 
beginning, “Take no thought for the 
morrow. Woe unto those that are rich. 
Blessed be the poor; to the poor the 
gospel is preached. Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent. Not 
many wise men, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called. Many are 
called, few are chosen. Take up your 
cross and follow me. No man can have 
two masters; he who loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of 
me. We walk by faith, not by sight; 
by faith ye are saved. This is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, our 
faith. Without holiness, no man can 
see the Lord. Our God is a consuming 
fire.” This is a very different ethical 
system from that whether of Bentham 
or of Paley. 

5. I am far from saying that it was 
not from the first intended that the 
strict and stern ethics of Christianity 
should be, as it was in fact, elastic 
enough to receive into itseit secular ob- 
jects and thereby secular men, and sec- 
ular works and institutions, as second- 
ary and subordinate to the magisterium 
of religion—and I am far indeed from 
thinking that the teaching and action 
of the world are unmixed evil in their 
first elements (society, government, law 
and intellectual truth being from God), 
and far from ignoring the actual good- 
ness and excellence of individual Pro- 
testants, which comes from the same 

















God as the Church's holiness; but I 
mean that, as you might contemplate 
the long history of England or France, 
and recognize a vast difference between 
the two peoples in ethical character and 
national life, and consequent fortunes, 
so, and much more, you can no more 
make the Catholic and Protestant ethos 
one, than you can mix oil and vinegar. 
Catholics have a moral life of their 
own, as the early Christians had, and 
the same life as they—our doctrines 
and practices come of it; we are and 
always shall be militant against the 
‘world and its spirit, whether the world 
be considered within the Church’s pale 
or external to it. 
6. Coming back letter, I 
should not wonder if you think I have 


to your 
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mistaken its drift, and have been beat- 


ing the air. I do not think I have, 
though I have thought it best to fall 
back upon the previous question. 

I have meant to say that, though our 
opposition to science, etc., ceased eyor 
so much, we should thereby be 
more acceptable in our teaching to the 
public opinion of the day. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
John H. Newman. 


not 


P.S.—Thank you for what you tell me 
of your new abode. On reading this 
over I find it more difficult to follow 
its course of thought than I could have 
wished. 


December 6. 





CRADLE-SONG. 


The rushes rim the swinging edge 
Of pools that twilight makes remote: 
The wind has got a lonely note, 
And croons and cries about the sedge— 
And bears the burden in its cries 
Of world-forgotten lullabies; 


And 


with old movement swings and cools 


The rushes cradled in the pools. 


And louder blown across the wild 
That ancientest of music comes— 
The primal song the mother hums 
Above the cradle of the child . 
. O futile dreams, that throng and press 
Through lullabies in loneliness! 
O yearning soul, that croons and cries 
In loneliness of lullabies! 


The Speaker. 


Ethel Wheeler. 
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THE NEW PACIFIC. 


At the end of the nineteenth century 
the world Powers have rediscovered 
the Pacific. The Magellans, the Drakes 
and the Balboas of the present are am- 
bitious princes and politicians eager to 
promote empire in the name of trade 
or humanity. In fifteen years the posi- 
tion has been revolutionized; in ten 
years all the forces which make for un- 
rest have energetically asserted them- 
selves; in ten years more they may 
have stamped the Pacific with the 
marks of conflict for supremacy. The 
great Powers threaten to imitate the 
example of America by clearing out 
the lesser Powers from what survives 
of their dominion in the Far East; the 
great Powers of the West are deter- 
mined to exploit the resources of the 
East. That the Siberian railway would 
profoundly modify the situation was 
from the first certain. A very few years 
ago it was thought that Russia was de- 
livering herself into Chinese hands by 
constructing a line which might at any 
time be menaced from Manchuria. 
Events have, on the contrary, placed 
China at the mercy of the builders of 
the railway, and it requires a measure 
of faith which the past hardly justifies 
to believe that Russia in attaining 
what the Tsar calls “her historic aim” 
has satisfied the demands of ambition. 
Not less unexpected was the bursting 
of the bonds of Monroeism by the Unit- 
ed States. When the Americans toyed 
with Hawaii and stood to their guns in 
Samoa, it was not foreseen that far- 
reaching schemes were in process of 
evolution. American action in Cuba, 
whatever may be said for or against it, 
was not a surprise. In the Philippines 
it was little short of amazing. yer- 
many has always been interested in the 
Pacific as in Africa, and from the time 
when Prince Bismarck declared him- 


self a “No Colonies Man,” it was cer- 
tain that a German Colonial Empire 
would if possible be created. Japan, 
no doubt, was moved to action against 
China by a consciousness that her heri- 
tage in the Pacific was in danger, and 
a like consciousness alone explains the 
subjection of local jealousies in Aus- 
tralia to the supreme necessity of a 
united voice in Pacific matters. 

Russia, Japan, the United States and 
Great Britain are the four protagonists 
for premiership in the Pacific. Ger- 
many and France possess opportunities 
for annoyance, but hegemony can be 
theirs in only the smallest degree. Just 
as France in New Caledonia is a thorn 
in the side of Australia, so Germany in 
the Carolines has placed herself 
athwart the American line of commun- 
ication between San Francisco and the 
Philippines. If the next great struggle 
is to be between Germany and Amer- 
ica, as Admiral Dewey thinks, the 
Americans will realize their mistake in 
allowing Germany to acquire the rem- 
nant of Spanish dominion in the Pa- 
cific. But beyond that Germany can 
do little. Unless she is able materially 
to augment her present possessions, she 
cannot hope to be in the running for a 
leading place in the Pacific. In Amer- 
ica the idea already obtains that the 
United States are the paramount Pow- 
er between the Chinese and American 
seaboards, and that the destiny of the 
Pacific is to be an American lake. But 
the talk in which some leading officials 
and politicians in Washington are in- 
dulging is as the prattle of a child : x- 
cited by a pop-gun. America can only 
acquire the authority she seeks in the 
Pacific by an alliance with Japan or 
Russia. But Japan leans towards 
reat Britain. The Americans, there- 
fore, turn to Russia, the powerful mag- 
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net which seems to attract republicans 
irresistibly, and a Russo-American 
combination is not an impossibility. 
Russia will tap the natural wealth of 
Siberia and northern China. She will 
find the sinews both of war and com- 
merce in the one and the raw material 
of considerable naval forces in the 
teeming population of the other. In 
the unlikely event of a Russo-American 
alliance in the Pacific, Japan and Great 
Britain will be driven together by need 
of mutual protection. Japan, with con- 
tinued organization and a measure of 
good fortune, cannot wholly fail to 
secure a large voice in Pacific destin- 
ies. The incursion of Western Powers 
has robbed her of the position of as- 
cendancy and independence to which 
she would have attained as the result 
of her adoption of Western methods, 
and the yellow race will only now be 
able to assert itself in the Pacific in 
league with, or under the domination 
of, the white race. Japan recognizes 
two things:—that at the moment Great 
Britain is the paramount Power in the 
Pacific and that Great Britain’s atti- 
tude is defensive, not aggressive. 

If Great Britain does not remain mis- 
tress of the Pacific as of other seas, 
the fault will be that of her sons under 
the Southern Cross. Federated Aus- 
tralia should count for at least as much 
as Japan; Canadian interests will be 
those of the United 
interests in China are 


second only to 
States; British 
predominant and the measures taken 
to protect them costly. From Hong 
Kong to Sydney, from Sydney to Van- 
couver, from Vancouver to Hong Kong, 
British interests eclipse all others. In 
a very large measure the future de- 
pends on the development of the 
spirit of unity between Australia 
and Canada under the fostering wgis 
of the Mother country. The British 
Pacific cable will be both sound busi- 
ness in itself and an excellent sign and 
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symbol of British solidarity. The Unit- 
ed States will not probably be far be- 
hind with a cable from San Francisco 
to Hawaii and the Philippines. Neither 
Australia nor Canada is blind to the 
opportunities latent in the waters 
which at once unite and separate them. 
Of that they have given ample proof 
in the last few years in the starting of 
steamship lines, in their readiness to 
bear their share in the cost of con- 
structing the proposed cable and in 
their attitude on the subject of im- 
perial defence. Australian federation 
is as momentous a fact in Pacific his- 
tory as was the triumph of Japan in 
the war with China. Both events 
mean that new powers have arrived 
prepared to dispute with all comers for 
their respective rights. Australia a na- 
tion, however, will enjoy dignities and 
must face responsibilities unknown to 
the individual colonies. Prosperity is 
assured; with increased prosperity will 
come increased population and in its 
turn increased business. An Austral- 
ian navy, something much more impos- 
ing, that is, than the squadron towards 
whose maintenance the several colonies 
now contribute, will become more and 
more essential to security and the con- 


fidence which security brings. That 
Australia will rise to the level of the 
occasion can hardly be doubted. She 


has in the past given ample evidence 
of her mettle. When Germany threat- 
ened to apropriate the whole of the 
eastern half of New Guinea, Australia 
promptly stepped in and compelled 
Lord Granville and Lord Derby, how- 
ever unwillingly, to assert themselves. 
Great Britain would probably long ago 
have left Germany and America to 
fight out the Samoan question between 
them but for Antipodean objections. 
Australia has always evinced a lively 
sense of the merits of a ring fence. If 
such a fence has not been preserved 
the misfortune, not the fault, is hers. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Doubleday & McClure Co. are 
about to publish a translation of one 
of the best of M. Rostand’s early plays, 
“The Romancers.” 


Madame Grand’s “The Tenor and the 
Boy,” just published in England, is the 
narrative of Israfil and Diabolus, cut 
from her novel “The Heavenly Twins.” 


Charles Dana Gibson describes as 
well as illustrates his impressions of 
recent travel on the Nile in his 
“Sketches in Egypt,” which the Doub- 
leday & McClure Company publish this 
month. 


A bit of autobiography by Mark 
Twain, called “My Debut as a Literary 
Person” is to be one of the attractions 
of the November Century. Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell’s new serial story will begin 
in the same number. 


The subject of Mr. Augustine Bir- 
rell’s inaugural address this year be- 
fore the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution is to be: “Is it possible to tell a 
good book from a bad one?” If Mr. 
Birrell cannot, few can. 


R. H. Russell of New York has in 
press another volume of Gibson’s 
drawings. This bears the title “The 
Education of Mr. Pipp,” and will be 
uniform with the three earlier volumes 
issued by the same publisher. 


Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland has been 
engaged for some time in collecting 
the folk-tales and legends which 
abound in various parts of Italy, re- 
lating to Virgil as a magician; and he 
is about to publish them in London, 
with introductions and notes. 


Frank T. Bullen’s sea sketches are 
beginning to enjoy the popularity in 
the United States which they have had 
for some time in England. The Apple- 
tons, who have already published “The 
Cruise of the Cachalot” and “Idylls of 
the Sea,” now announce “The Log of 
a Sea-Waif.” 


Dodd, Mead & Co. are the American 
publishers of the “Autobiography and 
Letters of Mrs. Oliphant,” which 
formed the subject of the Quarterly 
Review article reprinted in the Living 
Age of October 7, and of an earlier ar- 
ticle from Blackwood’s Magazine, also 
reprinted in The Living Age. 


An interesting subject, and one some- 
what difficult to treat, is that of Clara 
Erskine Clement’s new book, “Saints 
in Art,” which L. C. Page & Co. pub- 
lish. This is a well-arranged and pleas- 
ingly written study, in which the mas- 
ter-painters and their most impressive 
representations of the best-known 
saints of tradition receive intelligent 
appreciation. Many legends are rela- 
ted in fulness, and an appendix explan- 
atory of special “attributes” and sym- 
bols increases the value of the book as 
a guide for beginners in this line of 
study. 


Miss Mary Johnston, author of 
“Prisoners of Hope,” and of the serial 
story “To Have and to Hold,” which 
readers of The Atlantic Monthly have 
been enjoying this year, is a remark- 
able example of literary success early 
won. She is not yet thirty years old. 
She is a resident of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, but is of Virginian birth. 


The writers of books for young peo- 
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ple are naturally turning recent events 
in American history to account. For 
example, James Otis has three books 
on the list of Dana Estes & Co.., which 
take the Spanish-American war for a 
theme. One is “A Story of Santiago,” 
a second, “When Dewey Came to Man- 
ila,” and a third, “The Boys of ’98.” 


Mr. Lionel Decle, from whose book, 
“Trooper 3809,” an extract was pub- 
lished in the October supplement of 
this magazine, is now a naturalized 
Englishman, and author of a work 
ealled “Three Years in Savage Africa. 
He is at the present time about to jour- 
ney through Africa from north to south, 
in the interest of the London Daily 
Telegraph. 


“A Life of Wellington,” by Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell, with whose name Liv- 
ing Age readers are familiar; a naval 
history of the Spanish-American war 
by H. W. Wilson, an expert authority 
in naval affairs; and a history of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company by Professor 
George Bryce of Manitoba College, are 
among the most important announce- 
ments of Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
London. 


Among the more important books on 
the list of Dodd, Mead & Co. for early 
publication is the sixth volume of 
James Schouler’s “History of the. Unit- 
ed States Constitution,” which deals 
with the civil war; “Imperial India,” 
by G. W. Stevens; and the “Life and 
Letters of Dr. John Donne,” by Ed- 
mund Gosse. 


Mr. Smith, of the London publishing 
house of Smith, Elder & Co., preserves 
with great care the original manuscript 
of “Jane Eyre.” Not the least interest- 
ing thing about it is that it still bears 
the half-erased names and addresses of 
a number of publishers to whom the 
author had sent it in vain. Rather sin- 
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gularly, it was the seeing these ad- 
dresses which led the reader of the 
Smith, Elder firm to read the manu- 
script carefully, and he found it so ab- 
sorbingly interesting that he recom- 
mended it forthwith. 


The right of Mr. Dunne to the unre- 
stricted use of the name “Dooley” has 
been affirmed by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the northern district of 
Illinois, in a suit brought against the 
publishers of a book called “What Doo- 
The court took the broad 
used 


ley Says.” 
ground that Mr. Dunne had so 
the name “Dooley” as to make it vir- 
tually a trademark, entitled to protec- 
tion. 


What is practically an authorized bi- 
ography of Sir Arthur Sullivan, which, 
happily, is written during its subject's 
life-time, and has the benefit of his 
supervision has been prepared by Ar- 
thur Lawrence, and will be published 
in this country by Herbert 8S. Stone & 
Co. It tells the life story of the dis- 
tinguished composer, and is enriched 
with letters and. personal reminis- 


cences. 


Lloyd Mifflin has a third volume of 
poems in press for early publication by 
Houghton, Miffilln & Co. It will be 
ealled “Echoes of Greek Idylls.” Mr. 
Mifflin is a Pennsylvanian, of Quaker 
ancestry, and is a student of art as 
well as literature. His studies in art 
were conducted in part under Thomas 
Moran, who illustrated both of Mr. 
Mifflin’s earlier books, ““At the Gates of 
Song” and “The Slopes of Helicon.” 


The people of India, in all their real- 
ity, with their trials, their philosophies, 
their joys and their daily human needs 
have seldom been explained to other 
people in such a brotherly way as 
Prof. F. Max Miiller has explained 
them in his new and extremely inter- 
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esting book of reminiscences. This 
second volumeof the “Auld Lang Syne” 
series bears the title, “My Indian 
Friends,” and is published by the Scrib- 
ners. It has much to tell about well- 
known persons, like RAmabii, but is of- 
ten quite as inspiring when it describes 
less widely known or merely personal 
friends of the writer. A number of fine 
translations of Vedic hymns, with il- 
luminating comments upon them, are 
of much value. 


title of LeRoy Hooker's story, 
Rand, McNally & 
suggestion of 


The 
*“Baldoon,” 
Co. publish, conveys a 
either the gruesome or the 
which is not justified by the tone of the 
story itself. Baldoon is in fact both a 
house and a locality in the province of 
Ontario, and the most interesting fam- 
ily in this chronicle of village life is 
that of the Scotch M’Garrigers, about 
whom much that is both pleasing and 
As deli- 
cate character-drawing as any in the 
that portrays Mary 
the loyal mother of 


which 


grotesque 


touching is made to center. 
book is which 
M’Garriger, 
winsome daughters, who is so fond of 


five 


her girls that she does not care to have 
even one of them married. The tale 
has both humor and shrewdness and as 
a sympathetic and thoughtful study of 
an interesting people it is attractive. 


To see history in the making, and at 
the same time to see it in the full light 
cast upon it the 
double privilege enjoyed by readers of 
Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson’s “Maxi- 
millian in Mexico” (The Century Co.). 
It was the author’s lot to spend several 


by later events, is 


years in Mexico when the tragic com- 
edy of French intervention was being 
acted out in the early sixties. She 
tells the story of those thrilling inci- 
dents with the dramatic vividness pos- 
sible to one who knew personally the 
chief actors in them and was an eye- 
witness of their fate. This intimate 
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personal knowledge adds piquancy to 
a story which even gravely told by an 
historian is stirring and pathetic. 


Cowardice is not one of the attrac- 
tive vices, and the study of a coward’s 
character and fate which “Zack” has 
given in “On Trial” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) does not make pleasant reading. 
But the striking quality of the sketches 
which have appeared over this pseud- 
onym, within the last two or three 
years, in Blackwood’s Magazine—some 
of which have been reprinted in The 
Living Age—will secure attention for 
the author’s first novel. This story like 
the shorter ones, is of humble life, and 
the Devonshire scenery and dialect re- 
appear. The quaint and grim humor, 
the compactness of style, the searching 
analysis, and the inexorable movement 
of the plot toward its tragic ending, 
give the book—small as it is—high rank 
among the psychological studies of the 
last decade. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s powerful nov- 
el of the American revolution: “Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” which attracted 
wide attention in its serial publication 
in The Century, and has since been one 
of the best selling books in the Ameri- 
can market, is given a holiday dress 
this year by The Century Co. The new 
edition is in two volumes, and is known 
as the “Continental” edition. For its 
and embellishment the 
pictures which Howard Pyle 
originally made for the story have 
been reproduced in photogravures; and 
to these have been added a large num- 
ber of reproductions of rare old prints, 


decoration 
twelve 


dear to collectors, fac-similes of. manu- 
scripts, and 
graphs of 


reproductions of photo- 


buildings now standing, 
which have a place in the story or are 
a part of the history wrought into it. 
The rarity of some of these pictures 
enhances the value and beauty of this 


edition. 





